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For $2EED 


and ENERGY 


A scientific combination of 
British malt, fresh milk, 
new laid eggs and chocolate. 


xX 


HERE IS YOUR BEST ASSURANCE that you can keep fit to 
meet the demands that modern life makes upon your 
energies, without straining your nerves, without sapping your 
vitality—BOURN-VITA! It is a natural digestive. It helps 
to digest your other food, and thus enables you to get better 
sleep and to wake up thoroughly refreshed and full of energy. 
Bourn-vita is also a valuable food—one of Nature’s finest 
waste-repairers and energy-makers. It is a delicious com- 
bination of British malt, new-laid eggs, full-cream milk, and 


finest chocolate. Start a course of Bourn-vita this very night. 


QuRN-WITA 
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HOW CADBURYS USE OVER 
SEVENTEEN MILLION GALLONS 
OF BRITISH MILK A YEAR 


In the heart of the milk-producing areas, Cadburys 
have established milk-condensing stations where the 
water only is driven off. Above is shown the churn tower 
at the condensing station at Knighton, Staffordshire. 


The fresh, full-cream milk is collected daily by Cadburys 
from 1,400 British Farms. Last year, Cadburys milk 
order for their chocolate was for over 17 million gallons. 


The milk, condensed by 
evaporation to the consistency 
of cream, ts added to the 
chocolate. 1 glasses of dary 
milk are concentrated in every 
4 1b. block. 


Samples of every batch of milk received are 
taken and tested by Cadburys own chemists 
for purity and butter fat content. The milk 
for Cadburys Chocolate is exceptionally 


rich in butter fat. 


and that’s why youll sy—I.. WANT 


CADBURYS 
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F r° esh \¢ Why Cadbury’s ‘Milk’ 


tastes as fresh in London as in Bournville 


A scene in one of the workroom 
at Bournville. Cadbury’s Fac- 
tory in a Garden is planned to 
admit the maximum of fresh 


air and sunshine. 


a 


Vhe fresh, full-cream milk that is used in Cadbury’s Milk Chocolate 
ts taken daily by Cadburys from 1,400 British farms. 14 glasses 
of this dairy milk go into every half-pound block. 


Thz milk used is tested by Cadbury’s 
own chemists for purity and butter fat 
content. The milk for Cadbury’s 
Chocolate is exceptionally rich in 
butter far. 


Express service to 
the shops. There 
are Cadbury De- 
pots all over the 
country, from 
which Cadbury’s 
own motor vans 
are on continuous 


service to the shops. Swiftness in delivery ts also vital to freshness. 


The chocolate ts hurried to Cadbury Depots by 
rail and a fleet of fast motor vans. 


That’s why you'll say—I WANT 


CADBURYS 
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OvVER 1000,000 


Milk BLOCKS 
A DAY 


How Cadburys 


produce them at 
Bournville 


Cadburys use over 20 
million gallons of fresh, 
full-cream milk in Cad- 
burys Milk Chocolate 
every year. Above is a 
scene at one of the 1,500 
British farms which sup- 
ply the milk. 


The milk, condensed by 
evaporation to the con- 
sistency of cream, meets 
the chocolate. Only the 
water is driven off. 14 
glasses of dairy milk are 
concentrated in every 43l1b. 


One of His Majesty’s 
Customs Officers, per- 
manently stationed at 
Bournville, checks 
Cadburys stores of 
cocoa beans as they are 
released from bond for 
the chocolate that goes 
into Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate. 


and that’s why you'll say— 1..WANT 


CADBURYS Ee 


vill 


The chocolate itself is untouched by 
hand. An ingenious machine which 
wraps blocks and bars of Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate at the rate of 45,000 
per day. 
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The largest Cocoa & Chocolate 
Factory in the World 


Where 


Bournville 


Cocoa is 


Cadbury’s cocoa and chocolate factory 
at Bournville covers approximately 
75 acres. The cocoa block alone has 
a floor area of nearly 4 acres. 2% 
million bricks and 4,000 tons of steel 
were used in its construction. Inside 
the factory there are over 2 , 
miles of streets. The staff 
emploved exceeds 8,000. 


made 


Four railway engines are in con- 
stant service in the Bournville 
factory. There are three long 
platforms and half a mile of load- 
ing space. 


Cocoa - weighing and 


bag - making machine 
which deals with 3,900 
tins an hour. The tins 
are automatically con- 
veyed to this machine 
from the tin-making 
department on the 
floor above 


In the back- 
ground are bags of 
cocoa beans, 6,000 
tons of which are 
stored at Bournville. 
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Facts about a 


famous food-drink 
How Cadbury’s 


Bourn-vita is made 


Millions of new-lad 
British eggs are used every year for Bourn-vita. Every 
one is individually ‘candled,’ a test that guarantees 
freshness. 


eae: 


Only highest grade eggs are used 
in Bourn-vita. 


A grading machine. 


Above is one of the giant, shining low temperature 
‘kettles’ used to drive the moisture from the fresh, full- 
cream dairy milk. Only the concentrated nourishment 
goes into Bourn-vita. 


' From the finest British 
barley malt is prepared 
sfor Bourn-vita. This 
malt contains diastase 
Cadbury’s have over one hundred years’ “| et GOO: ae ee 
your other foods. 


experience in the manufacture of food- C A D B U RY ) S 


drinks. This experience, plus modern 
machinery, skilled chemists, and the 
finest materials, has enabled Cadbury’s Baw IRN -WITA 
to produce Bourn-vita—a delicious and 
nutritious good-night drink. for digestion, sleep and energy 
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Into China’s North-West. IL. 


by L. E. TIPTON 


During the past year the National Govern- Miles Land over 12000ftet () %y = 
ment of China has begun to develop the Sow wo ats te Chief Railways = ——~ 
old trade routes and open up the north- MONGOLIA 3 


west provinces by the building of roads 
and bridges. A leading business house 
in China recently took advantage of this 
development to send a trade caravan on a 
mission to the borders of Sinkiang. The 
caravan travelled through the four provinces 
of Shenst, Kansu, Chinghat or Koko Nor, 
Sui Yuan and a part of Mongolia. The 
first part of the journey, shown in the 
‘following photographs, took them to 
Hsining, which they reached in eleven 
days. From Hsining they made an excur- 
sion to the monastery of Kumbum, situated 
in one of the most beautiful ravines of the 
South Koko Nor mountains, before pro- 
ceeding on their way to Kanchow 
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The descent was much more 
difficult. Steepness and bad 
surface combined to imperil 
the heavily laden lorries. The 
journey to Lanchow took six 
days; the road is being im- 
proved, which will make 
travelling easter and quicker 


The caravan started off from 
Sian in motor lorries. Thewr 
first obstacle was the Liu Pan 
Shan or Six Loop Mountain. 
The ascent of the gooo-feet pass 
was comparatively easy owing 
to the excellent road built by 
the Chinese Famine Relief 
Committee 


All photographs by L. E. Tritton 


Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, with massive walls which rise from the banks of the Yellow River. It 1s a 


progressive city, with electric light, telephone, and weekly air services to Tientsin, Hankow and Ningsia 


After leaving Lanchow the caravan followed 
the Yellow River and presently crossed tt. 
They are seen here waiting for the ferry boat 


Progress made by road builders is slow in this rugged 
country: they frequently have to blast a way through solid 
rock. Though it is gust possible to get along in a car, 


the most comfortable way of travelling is still by mule- 
litter 


The caravan passed below the towering 
sandstone cliffs in which is built the 


Pat Ma Ssu (Temple of the White 
Horse) 


A well-built bridge, recently completed, 
across the Ta Tung River, and 
(below) the upper gorges of the Ta 
Tung, where the river is 700 feet deep 


Five days after leaving Lanchow the caravan 
reached Hsining, capital of Chingha. This 
is the South Gate. Hsining is famous for its 
wool. Chinese, Mongolians and Hst Fan 
tribesmen from the pastoral lands surrounding 
Lake Koko Nor jostle Tibetan lamas in the 
Streets 


The road to Kumbum lined 
with hawkers. They sell prayer- 
wheels, rosaries and charms to 
pilgrims. There are 3600 lamas 
attached to the monastery, which, 
with its dwelling-houses and 
temples, has the appearance of a 


city 


At the gates of Kumbum, 
one of the most famous 
monasteries in the world. 
The caravan made a 
special journey to it 
from Hsining and spent 
a night as guests of the 
lamas 


The relics of Tsongkapa, founder in 
the rath century of humbum, lie in this 
temple. He reformed the Buddhist 


faith and is known as the Luther of 


Buddhism 


Pilgrims at Kumbum. They come in 
streams from Tibet and Mongolia. 
Many of them carry written prayers on 
their backs, and walk round and round 
the temple, each circuit being equivalent 
to the recital of all the prayers they carry 


A fresco—showing unbelievers in 
Hell—zwhich decorates a wall of 
the main prayer-hall at Kumbum 


Pilgrims prostrated before 
the temple at Kumbum. 
The wooden boards have 
deep grooves worn in them 
by the constant stream of 
pilgrims who for centuries 
have performed their ‘kow- 
tows’ here 


Kwanyin, one of the goddesses at 
Kumbum. She is heavily plated with 
goldandencrusted with precious stones 


The interior of the main 
prayer-hall at RKumbum. 
The wealth of the monas- 
tery ts apparent in the 
prayer-halls, which are 
hung with priceless carpets 
from Tibet and magnifi- 
cent silks and brocades 


The National Parks of Canada 


by LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


Ta the measures which she has been taking for many years to preserve her heritage of scenic beauty 
against ill-considered exploitation, Canada has set an example to older countries with less of such 


natural wealth to squander. 


shows how the vast area of 25,000 square miles h 


Mr Burpee, who is Editor of the Canadian Geographical Journal, 
as been reserved as national and provincial parks 


and as sanctuaries for wild animals 


An English writer on national parks de- 
scribed recently in some detail what had 
been accomplished in South Africa and 
the United States, but did not seem to have 
heard of the national parks of Canada. 
One must, indeed, have seen them and 
wandered about in them, particularly 
those in the Rocky Mountains, to appreci- 
ate their infinite variety and their rare 
appeal. Conan Doyle felt something of 
this when he wrote the verses he called 
‘The Athabaska Trail’: 


I shall hear the roar of rivers where the rapids 
foam and tear, 

I shall smell the virgin upland with its balsam- 
laden air, 


And shall dream that I am riding down the 
winding, woody vale 

With the packer and the pack-horse on the 
Athabaska Trail. 


There are at present sixteen national 
parks in Canada, besides three small his- 
toric parks in the Maritime Provinces, 
Louisburg, Fort Beauséjour and Fort 
Anne. To the sixteen federal parks may 
be added a number maintained by one or 
other of the provincial governments, Al- 
gonquin and Quetico in Ontario; Lauren- 
tides and Mont Tremblant in Quebec; 
Robson, Strathcona, Garibaldi and a 
dozen smaller areas in British Columbia; 
ten small parks in Alberta and eight in 
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Saskatchewan: in all thirty-six provincial 
parks. This does not take into account 
various forest reserves, federal and pro- 
vincial, and the Wood Buffalo Park west 
of Slave River in the far north. The six- 
teen national parks cover altogether over 
12,000 square miles, and the provincial 
parks bring the total up to about 25,000 
square miles, or nearly five-sixths of the 
area of Scotland. 

The national parks vary in size from 
Jasper, 4200 square miles—larger than 
Norfolk and Suffolk with the Isle of Ely— 
to the Georgian Bay Islands, whose total 
area is only 5.37 square miles. Geo- 
graphically, the more important parks are 
in western Canada, Banff, Jasper, Yoho, 
Kootenay and Waterton in the Rocky 
Mountains, Glacier in the Selkirks, Revel- 
stoke in south-eastern British Columbia, 
Buffalo, Elk Island, Nemiskam and Wa- 
waskesy in Alberta, Prince Albert in Sas- 
katchewan, and Riding Mountain in 
Manitoba. The parks of eastern Canada 
are all in Ontario, and all small, St Law- 
rence Islands, Georgian Bay Islands and 
Point Pelee. 

The oldest of Canada’s national parks 
is Banff, established in 1885. Glacier and 


STAMFORD, LONDON. 


Yoho were set apart the following year; 
Waterton in 1895; St Lawrence Islands 
in 1904; Jasper in 1907; Buffalo in 1908; 
and the others at varying times since 1910. 
The youngest are Ridmg Mountain and 
Georgian Bay Islands, established in 1929. 
Before attempting to describe very 
briefly the group of Rocky Mountain 
parks, which are perhaps the more char- 
acteristic of these Canadian sanctuaries, 
a word or two may be said about the 
others. Buffalo Park is the home of the 
main buffalo herd, now 6000 in number. 
It will be remembered that the Canadian 
Government, realizing that this remark- 
able animal, which less than a century ago 
roamed the western plains in herds of 
millions, was in imminent danger of be- 
coming extinct, bought, about 1908, a 
few hundred that fortunately had been 
preserved, and put them in a reservation. 
Here they have multiplied so rapidly that, 
in addition to those in Buffalo Park and 
1600 in Elk Island, over 7000 have been 
turned loose among the wild wood buffalo 
in a reserve west of Slave River, gifts have 
been made to zoological parks in various 
parts of the world, and still it has be- 
come necessary each year to slaughter a 
II 
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Moose are preserved in considerable 
numbers at Elk Island National 
Park in Alberta 


’ and are also found in Ridin 
Mountain Park, Manitoba, anes 
this pair of calves was photographed 


THE NATIONAL PARKS OF CANADA 


Caribou roam unconcernedly in the mountain parks of western Canada 


considerable number to keep the herd 
within practicable limits. 

Considerable herds of moose, deer and 
elk are also safeguarded in both Buffalo 
and Elk Island parks, and antelope in 
Nemiskam and Wawaskesy. One of the 
largest herds of wild elk is found in Riding 
Mountain. There are a number of yak, 
and also some curious hybrids, in Buffalo 
Park. Asa matter of fact, all the mountain 
parks are sanctuaries for the larger game 
animals, and it is an unfailing source of 
surprise to visitors to find bear, moose, 
caribou, elk, deer, mountain sheep and 
mountain goat roaming about uncon- 
cernedly, sometimes indeed becoming 
more or less of a nuisance in places like 
Banff. Of the small eastern parks, Point 
Pelee, a peninsula running out from the 
north shore of Lake Erie, and the most 
southerly mainland of Canada, is a sanc- 


tuary for tens of thousands of migratory 
birds. The St Lawrence Park is part of the 
Thousand Islands, and the Georgian Bay 
Park embraces thirty of the innumerable 
islands of that great arm of Lake Huron. 

The Rocky Mountain parks include 
much of the territory between the inter- 
national boundary and the upper waters 
of the Snake Indian River, a northern 
tributary of the Athabaska, a distance as 
the crow flies about equal to that between 
Plymouth and Edinburgh. Through this 
area runs the main range of the Rockies, 
in a general north-west and south-east 
direction. Within the various parks are 
scores of peaks ranging between 8000 and 
12,500 feet. Mount Robson, the highest 
peak in the Canadian Rockies, nearly 
13,000 feet, lies in the provincial park 
already mentioned, to the west of Jasper 


park. 
aD) 


‘Trail Riders’ in Jasper National Park 


Waterton, the southernmost of the 
Rocky Mountain parks, is immediately 
north of the international boundary, and 
adjoins the United States park known as 
Glacier. Several years ago, by concurrent 
legislation in the Canadian Parliament 
and the United States Congress, these two 
reservations were united under the name 
of the Waterton-Glacier International 
Park. This action, characteristic of the 
unusually friendly relations that exist be- 
tween the two countries, does not of course 
affect in any way the sovereignty of either 
nation over its own territory. Apart from 
its significance as an international gesture, 
it has resulted in harmonizing the regula- 
tions in the two parks, linking up roads and 
trails and that sort of thing. 

The other two smaller parks in the 
Rockies, Yoho and Kootenay, lie on the 
western or British Columbia side. In the 
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former are three of the rarely beautiful 
Rocky Mountain lakes, Emerald, O’Hara 
and McArthur. O’Hara, in particular, 
lying in the next valley west of Lake 
Louise, has much the same exquisitely 
elusive colouring, and to some people 
possesses the added charm of being more 
inaccessible. You can reach Lake Louise 
by automobile; to reach O’Hara you must 
ride or tramp up a steep trail. To enjoy 
Louise you must turn your back upon a 
huge hotel that would not be noticeable 
in a big city, but in this lovely spot is an 
eyesore; on the shores of O’Hara you sleep 
in peaceful security in a log chalet whose 
lines and colouring are in harmony with 
its setting. From O’Hara a short tramp 
over an easy trail brings you to McArthur, 
and a steeper climb to the little alpine 
tarn of Oesa, where nothing is heard but the 
occasional mournful whistle of the marmot. 


4 


Work of permanent national value has been found for some of Canada’s unemployed in constructing 
the Columbia Highway and other new roads affording access to the parks in the Rocky Mountains 
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The Rocky Mountain parks incl 


ude scores of towering peaks—highest of all is Mount Robson, 


nearly 13,000 feet 


Kootenay Park lies on either side of the 
western section of the Banff-Windermere 
Highway, a remarkable scenic thorough- 
fare whose eastern end runs through part 
of Banff Park. Radium Hot Springs 
attract one class of visitors to Kootenay, 
and the surrounding peaks another. 

This brings us to the two big Rocky 
Mountain parks, Banff and Jasper, which, 
except for administrative purposes, form 
one large park, the southern boundary of 
Jasper and the northern boundary of 
Banff being the same. Also it may be 
noted that Kootenay and Yoho adjoin 
Banff. Thecombined area of the four parks 
is 7879 square miles—about 500 square 
miles greater than the area of Wales. 

The main lines of Canada’s two trans- 
continental railways, the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National, run respectively 
through Banff and Jasper, so that access 
to their headquarters is remarkably easy. 
18 


An excellent road leads from Calgary to 
Banff, where it connects with the Banff- 
Windermere Highway through the moun- 
tains, and also with the Kicking Horse 
Trail to Golden. A less satisfactory road 
takes the motor traveller from Edmonton 
to Jasper. From Golden a road is ap- 
proaching completion following the valley 
of the Columbia around the northern end 
of the Selkirk Mountains to Revelstoke. 
Within a short time two routes, both 
unusually attractive, will be available 
from the east through the mountains to 
the Pacific coast. 

Work is well in progress on an even 
more spectacular highway from Lake 
Louise, on the Banff-Windermere route, 
through the heart of the Rockies to Jasper 
(150 miles). The Dominion Government 
has for the last two years included this 
highway in its programme of work for 
single, homeless men. Before long it will 


The Wapta Falls in Yoho National Park 
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The national parks are not only summer resorts: Banff has become a centre Sor skiing and other 
winter sports 


be possible to drive an automobile from 
anywhere in the east through Calgary to 
Banff, up along the backbone of the 
Rockies to Jasper, then back east to 
Edmonton and the prairies. And some 
day one will be able to drive his car from 
the Pacific coast through the mountains 
to Banff, north to Jasper, and back west 
to the highways of British Columbia. 

The Banff-Jasper Highway follows a 
most interesting and attractive route, up 
the valley of the Bow, over Bow Pass, down 
the valley of the Mistaya, a mountain 
branch of the north Saskatchewan, up the 
north fork of the Saskatchewan to Wilcox 
Pass, then down the Sunwapta to the 
Athabaska. 

Never is the traveller out of sight of the 
glittering peaks of the Rockies, except 
when the road runs through a part of the 
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primaeval forest. Alpine lakes, water- 
falls, alpine meadows glowing with colour, 
snow-fields and glaciers, mountain tor- 
rents oily with glacial mud—these form 
a never-ending panorama, where form 
and colour wax and wane as cloud or 
sunshine lie overhead. 

An unforgettable experience on the ride 
from Banff to Jasper is the view one gets 
of the Columbia Icefield as one mounts 
the steep trail to Wilcox Pass. This vast 
region of ice and snow, with its towering 
peaks and tributary glaciers, unfolds 
amazingly before the traveller’s eyes as he 
approaches the level of the pass. Its 
extent is so great that it seems incredible. 
From the foot of its glaciers streams flow 
whose waters ultimately discharge into 
the Pacific, the Atlantic and the Arctic. 

Of the wild life of the Rockies one gets 
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By Kingsmere Lake at sunset, Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan 


only occasional glimpses along the road. 
It is a curious fact that you see more bears, 
deer and other large game around Banff 
Springs Hotel or Jasper Lodge than you 
will riding along the trail. The explana- 
tion is, of course, simple enough. ‘The 
feeling of sanctuary among wild animals 
becomes stronger where they find them- 
selves unmolested in a human settlement 
than out in the wilderness where their 
contacts with man are comparatively rare. 

Nevertheless you do, if you keep your 
eyes open, learn something of the ways of 
the wild inhabitants of the mountains— 
a cow moose with its young feeding among 
the weeds of a shallow lake; deep scorings 
down the side of a tree by the side of the 
trail, mute evidence of the power of a 
erizzly’s claws; blobs of colour as a couple 
of white-tail deer disappear round a bend 


in the trail; a fat porcupine waddling 
superciliously through the trees. 

And always—assuming that you ride 
rather than drive through the parks— 
there is something new to learn about the 
ways of the mountain pony; his sure- 
footedness in picking his way among the 
slippery boulders of a raging stream, his 
ability to climb like a cat up the steepest 
trails; his uncanny wisdom, if he is carrying 
a pack, in judging the clearance between 
two trees or under an overhanging bough; 
his exasperating way of wandering up a 
mountainside or back down the trail 
while you sleep; and, with it all, his match- 
less qualities as a friend and companion. 

It is worth remembering that this road 
from Banff to Jasper crosses what was 
a century or more ago a familiar thor- 
oughfare of the fur trade, up the north 
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Saskatchewan to Howse Pass and down the 
Columbia to the Pacific. ‘This way went 
David Thompson, of the North-West 
Company, when he crossed the Rockies 
in 1807 to build the first trading-post on 
the Columbia, and to explore that famous 
river from source to mouth. By the 
Howse Pass route travelled the annual 
brigades of traders bringing their bales of 
furs east for ultimate shipment to the 
London market, and returning with sup- 
plies and trading goods to their remote 
posts west of the mountains. Some years 
later Howse Pass was abandoned in favour 
of Athabaska Pass, the route to which 1s 
also crossed by the road from Banff to 
Jasper. Ultimately that, too, was re- 
placed by the Yellowhead Pass, through 
which now runs the main line of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

For those to whom the Rocky Mountain 
parks mean opportunity to climb difficult 
peaks, there is the Alpine Club of Canada 
with headquarters at Banff, and experi- 
enced guides stationed during the season 
at various strategic points. ‘The Alpine 
Club camps each year in some convenient 
mountain valley, in Banff Park, Yoho, 
Jasper or the Selkirks, and each year adds 
to the list of difficult peaks that have been 
conquered. Another organization, the 
Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies, 
also holds an annual meeting in the 
mountains and follows a_ prearranged 
route, sometimes blazing their own trails 
through little-known corners of the parks. 
Still another club carries out a similar but 
not so ambitious programme on foot, 
carrying their food in a pack, tramping 
the trail, crossing mountain streams as 
best they may, loitering through exquisite 
alpine meadows, botanizing or gathering 
geological specimens by the way, and 
sleeping at night in one or other of the 
shelters provided by the parks authorities. 

To all of these, whether the particular 
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objective is climbing mountains or riding 
or tramping through the intervening 
valleys, one ventures to say that by no 
means the least incentive is the mere atmo- 
sphere of the mountains, that almost 
universal appeal that a former Duke of 
Argyll put so splendidly in his paraphrase 
of the one hundred and twenty-first psalm, 
“Unto the hills around do I lift up my 
longing eyes.” 

And for those that are more sophisti- 
cated, there are at Banff and Jasper first- 
rate golf courses, the latter constructed 
with infinite pains out of a most unpromis- 
ing soil; indeed to a large extent it was 
nothing much but rock, and trainloads of 
earth had to be brought up from the 
plains before grass could be grown. There 
is also a less ambitious course in Waterton 
Park. At Banff and Jasper large swim- 
ming pools have been built, those at the 
former place being supplied with water 
from the hot springs up the mountainside. 
For some years past Banff has also been 
opened in the winter, and many people go 
there for skiing, skating and tobogganing. 
Banff, however, is unlikely to become a 
second Switzerland, at any rate for many 
years. ‘The centre of population in North 
America is still in the east, and com- 
paratively few people have both the 
leisure and means to travel so far for 
winter sports. 

To the angler the Rockies offer splendid 
opportunities for sport. Within the parks 
fish are the only form of wild life that may, 
with certain reasonable restrictions, be 
sought by the sportsman. The lakes and 
streams in the mountains offer the trout 
fisherman all the variety his heart can 
desire, and systematic efforts are made by 
the parks authorities both to maintain and 
improve the supply where it exists, and 
also to introduce new varieties, and to 
stock what have been barren waters with 
game fish. 
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Mount Edith Cavell, Jasper National Park. 


The Forgotten of God 


The Veiled Tuareg of the Sahara 


by THE HON. FRANCIS RODD 


Although Englishmen have played an important part in the exploration of the Sahara during the last 

century, not many have actually lived among the Tuareg and fewer still have learnt to know those in 

the Air mountains. Mr. Rodd travelled among and made friends with these people in 1922 and 1927 

Sor extended periods and has also done a considerable amount of research into their history and 

associations. Hor his work in this connection he was awarded the Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


THE sea, it has been said, does not divide 
but connects. Since navigation became 
possible, the seas have provided the high- 
ways for the interchange of commerce and 
culture between countries, such that sea- 
ports of different lands were frequently in 
closer contact with each other than the 
ports of one country were in touch with 
the settlements of its own interior. 

The Sahara can best be likened to an 
ocean. Across it lay recognized highways 
by which traffic from its opposite shores 
passed to carry the products and ideas ot 
onecountry toanother. The lands around 
Lake Chad, Northern Nigeria, the area 
within the great Niger bend on which 
stands Timbuctoo, the Upper Niger and 
Senegal basins, that is, the countries lying 
along the southern shore of the Saharan 
deserts, were in far closer contact until the 
beginning of this century with Cyrenaica, 
Tripoli, Algeria and Morocco than they 
were with the much nearer coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea. Indeed, there was norm- 
ally little communication between these 
countries and the West African coast. The 
accounts of the Guinea navigators and of 
the early explorers of Equatoria show that 
the normal starting-place for a traveller to 
these lands was from a Mediterranean pott. 

Fringing the whole coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea from Sierra Leone to the Niger 
estuary is a deep belt of tropical rain 
forest, almost impenetrable, rather un- 
healthy and inhabited by negro tribes, 
formerly often cannibals, and fetishists or 
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animists by religion. ‘The equatorial belt 
on the whole a much healthier and more 
open country, is inhabited by people 
derived from a mixture of Negro, Hamitic 
and Semitic stocks. Their frontier is the 
shore between the desert and the sown. 
Beyond this line is a sea of rock and sand, 
sparsely inhabited by human and animal 
life concentrated in certain areas where 
groups of oases or mountains with supplies 
of water and pasture are like archipelagos 
or larger islands in the ocean which con- 
nected these equatorial countries with the 
Mediterranean basin. The existence of 
these ports of call in the Sahara led from 
the very earliest times to the development 
of well-defined trade routes down which 
the products of civilization, and some 
migration from the Mediterranean, passed 
in exchange for the products of rich agri- 
cultural Equatoria. Down these roads 
came, perhaps Christianity, and certainly 
Islam, European art and wares, Mediter- 
ranean learning and the science of govern- 
ment. Up these roads passed ivory and 
gold, skins, leather and agricultural pro- 
ducts and, above all, slaves. 

When Europe first became aware of 
Equatoria it was already largely Moham- 
medan. Community of religion and 
mutual profit so connected the two oppo- 
site shores of the Sahara that the people 
of Equatoria had, as it were, turned their 
backs on the negroes and the forest. Their 
communications were with Europe and 
not with the Atlantic. ‘Their outlook was 
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across the sand and rock of the Sahara 
to the great Mediterranean civilization. 
Their scarcely known hinterland to the 
south was only useful as a reservoir of 
slaves. The negro tribes were there to be 
raided by men who were their superiors in 
civilization. 

The trans-Saharan trade routes ran 
more or less north and south. The eastern- 
most, nearest to the Nile Valley, from 
Cyrenaica went by way of Aujila and 
Kufra to Wadai and Darfur and the Upper 
Congo-Shari basin. Its southern part 
was so hard that only in recent times, by 
the opening of a well, did it become 
practicable for trade caravans of any size. 
The next two roads are among the oldest 
and most important trade routes in the 
world. The one from Eastern Tripoli and 
the Great Syrtis, through the Fezzan, 
ran down the string of oases known as 
the Kawar depression to Lake Chad. It 
connected the fertile and populous coun- 
tries of Bornu, Borku, Bagirmi and the 
upper Benue basin with the Mediter- 
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ranean. The other road ran from West- 
ern Tripoli via Ghadames and Ghat to 
the Air or Asben mountains and then on 
to Hausaland with its wealthy kingdoms 
of Kano, Daura, Zaria, Katsina and 
Sokoto, that is to say, to what is now 
called Northern Nigeria. The road from 
Tunis and Eastern Algeria by way of the 
Ahaggar mountains joined this road north 
of the Air mountains. With its branches, 
this was perhaps the most important route 
in all the Sahara, for it connected Algeria, 
Tunis and Tripoli straight across the Cen- 
tral Sahara with what was one of the most 
populous and fertile parts of Equatoria, 
situated roughly half-way between the 
Atlantic and the Nile. The geographical 
importance of this route must be apparent 
even from a superficial glance at the map 
of Northern Africa. 

The Western Road connected Algeria 
and Mediterranean Morocco with Tim- 
buctoo and the country inside the Niger 
bend; while the so-called Atlantic route, 
well inland from the sea as a matter of fact, 
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Peter Rodd, Augustine Courtauld and the author on their Air riding camels in the desert 
between Timbuctoo and the Air mountains 


was the link between the Atlas and the 
Senegal. 

When the first European explorers pene- 
trated Equatoria during the last century, 
they found a flourishing and advanced 
state of civilization extending from Tim- 
buctoo to Lake Chad. Kingdoms, which 
only recently had been empires, compar- 
able only with European and Middle 
Eastern empires, governed justly and main- 
tained order from great cities. In nearly 
every case the original motive of their 
journeys was to report on the slave trade 
in order to seek means of stopping it by 
cutting off the supplyat the source. These 
1gth-century explorers, among them some 
of the greatest travellers this country has 
ever sent out to discover the unknown 
world, came from the Mediterranean and 
used one or other of the trade routes 
described. Few of them tried to reach 


Equatoria from the Gulf of Guinea. 

The significance of the Sahara in this 
story is clear. But who were the people 
who carried on this trans-desert trade? 
So far as the three central routes are con- 
cerned, the connecting link between the 
Mediterranean and Equatoria was the 
strange race known to the early Arab 
historians and geographers, as well as to 
the European travellers of last century, as 
the People of the Veil. In Arabic they 
were called Muleththemin, the people who 
wore the litham or veil. They were also 
known by the name of Tuareg or Tawarik, 
which, whatever its disputed origin may 
be, came to be a term of abuse or con- 
tempt signifying a raider or robber. Both 
names were justifiable descriptions. Joined 
in loose federations or groups, these tribes 
lived in the Fezzan, in the Ahaggar moun- 
tains, in the Air mountains and in the 
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TYPES OF SAHARAN 
DESERT COUNTRY 


Steppe desert where some trees 
and sparse desert vegetation pro- 
vide a scanty pasture for camels 


Francis Rodd 


Rain water collects in the 
sandy beds of shallow valleys 
below these rocky outcrops. 
The erosion of the rock ts 
principally due to wind-borne 
sand and heat-cracking 


Francis Rodd 


Most trying of all is stony 
desert, with or without neigh- 
bouring mountains. A surface 
like this may continue for two 
or three hundred miles at a 
stretch 


Walter Johnston-Lavis 


Walter John:tan-Lavts 


The Tuareg noble with his family and retainers lives in a shelter or tent all the year round. Firs 

worldly possessions (including the two wooden posts which form the framework of his bed) can be 

loaded onto two or three camels and sent off to safety in time of hostilities. Until recently the use 
of firearms was proscribed by the Tuareg code of honour 


Walter Johnston-Lavis 


avis 


The Amenokal (king) of the Ahaggar Tuareg, on his white camel 


The men are veiled, but the 
women, though Moslem, 
do not cover their faces even 
when confronted by Europ- 
eans. The motor-car (which 
has brought the French offi- 
cer and his hat into the pic- 
ture) is ousting the camel in 
the open desert 


Watter Johnston-Lavts 


Irrespective of caste or circum- 
stances, the Tuareg women enjoy 
a degree of emancipation which 
would be remarkable anywhere, 
but is especially so among a 
Moslem people. This girl is 
wearing the peculiar traditional 
ornaments of the Tuareg 


Walter Johnston-Lavis 


deserts north and east of ‘Timbuctoo. 
Offshoots of them also lived on the frontier 
between the desert and the sown all the 
way from Lake Chad to Timbuctoo. They 
were the caravan masters of the Central 
Sahara, camel nomads or semi-nomadic, 
pastoral, virile and hardy. Raiding was 
their national sport, camel-breeding and 
caravaneering their occupation and source 
of wealth. They ruled the deserts of 
North Africa. For all the trade and cul- 
ture they were instrumental in carrying 
they remained peculiar and_ separate. 
Even to this day, in their reduced num- 
bers, they have resisted the influences of 
the easier civilizations which fringe the 
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The Agellal range with Agellal village in the fore 


frontiers of their desolate domains. The 
Mediterranean people called them “The 
Forgotten of God’. 

Their ultimate origin is still wrapt in 
mystery. We do not know who they 
were, how or when they came there. 
They do not seem to be aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the Sahara. We know a little 
about their customs and more recent his- 
tory, practically nothing of the sources of 
their customs and absolutely nothing of 
their remoter history apart from a few 
well-founded and many ill-founded con- 
jectures which do not do much to elucidate 
the problem they present. Their most 
peculiar and striking characteristic, that 


characteristically rugged scene in the Air massif 


the men veil their faces—while their 
women usually do not in spite of the fact 
that they are now Moslems—has had no 
adequate explanation. We do not know 
why these men go about veiled. There 
have been some theories but nothing more. 
We do not even know when they adopted 
the custom or what it betokens. 
Anthropologists call them Berbers: they 
speak a Berber language. But it may well 
be that Berber really means nothing more 
than that certain people of seemingly very 
different characteristics and origins speak 
languages of the Berber group. If there is 
a Berber race, it is so mixed and the 
Tuareg are so individual and different as 
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compared, for instance, with the Atlas 
Berbers that the name means no more 
racially than ‘European’ does. ‘They are 
usually classified as Hamites, but if the 
Upper Nile Hamites and the Atlas Moors 
are both Hamites, then the term means 
very little. In my view, even if most of 
the Berber-speaking people are Hamite, 
the Tuareg are probably not. Although 
they speak Berber, they are, I think, prob- 
ably of Mediterranean or Semitic origin. 
The Tuareg are furthermore peculiar in- 
asmuch as, in spite of being a pastoral and 
nomadic people, they have an alphabet 
of their own, akin perhaps to Ancient 
Libyan but the origin of which is not at all 
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certain. They live in a social organiza- 
tion which is as strange as nearly every- 
thing else about them. The Arabic 
names for them are not used by them- 
selves. They call themselves, with vari- 
ants according to dialect and grouping, 
Imajegh or Imoshagh or Imohar, which in 
their own language means ‘noble’. For 
they have three main social degrees: the 
‘nobles’, the ‘séris and the slaves .) Cher 
tribes may be either noble or servile or 
‘holy’ and any of these categories may. 
own slaves. Slaves consist of domestic 
slaves and camel slaves. While slavery, 
since France conquered the Sahara, no 
longer exists, the social system still obtains 
and is accepted by all the parties con- 
cerned. The slaves were either born in 
captivity or captured in wars or raids. 
The servile tribes are apparently in race 
similar, perhaps even identical, with the 
noble or ‘holy’ tribes. They certainly 
have the same habits, customs, traditions 
and language: but the servile tribes are 
not tribes of slaves. ‘They owe allegiance 
collectively to a noble tribe collectively. 
It is a sort of feudal allegiance probably 
grown out of conquest or war or co-settle- 
ment in the same area. The English 
term ‘servile’ is really too pejorative or 
contemptuous a description: a_ special 
form of suzerainty and allegiance is in- 
volved which has no real parallel in Euro- 
pean society. 

The camel was the bond between the 
servile and noble tribes. The servile 
tribes in time of peace were collectively re- 
sponsible to their noble tribes for pastur- 
ing and trading with the camels of their 
suzerains. In time of war the servile 
tribes accompanied their lords to war or on 
raids. But their position was very differ- 
ent from that of the camel slaves. The 
latter were truly slaves and belonged per- 
sonally either to their noble or servile 
masters. ‘hey were camel herds: they 
accompanied their masters in war and 
peace, herding, watering and loading 
camels. ‘Their life was as hard as, but no 
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harder than, that of their masters. Though 
slaves, they were respected and _ well 
treated, for anyone in Tuareg society con- 
nected with camels is a well-considered 
person. They were not to be compared 
with domestic slaves, who merely fetched 
and carried or cultivated the few patches 
of fertile soil which the mountains and 
oases of the Central Sahara provide, to 
grow dates or a little grain or some vege- 
tables at the price of constant irrigation. 
The true Tuareg tribe is essentially 
nomadic. The people live with their 
camels summer and winter, following 
water and pasture, sleeping in tents or 
even without cover, eating little grain or 
meat with the milk of goats and camels as 
their principal food. In the autumn and 
winter they may exist for two months and 
more without water if the pasture, re- 
newed by the scanty summer rains, is 
enough to keep their camels in milk. In 
the great days, when their camels were 
fattened and strong after the summer 
rains, the servile tribes were employed in 
caravanning across the Sahara or in Equa- 
toria carrying the crops of Nigeria and the 
Middle Niger countries. The nobles con- 
centrated in bands to raid the more fertile 
lands north, south, east and west of their 
own areas. While the ostensible object 
was to loot, carry off slaves and especially 
to steal camels, raiding was the national 
sport and killing was, so far as possible, 
avoided. Wars, properly speaking, were 
of course quite a different thing. But in 
war and raids alike the Tuareg had an 
ideal or code of honour. Until quite re- 
cently he considered the sword, lance and 
dagger as the only weapons of an honour- 
able fighter. The musket was not quite 
cricket. He prided himself on clean fight- 
ing, alleging that only the Arabs or the 
Tebu of Tibesti or the slave negroes would 
cut a man’s throat in the dark. In the 
classic battle of Tit in the Ahaggar in 1902 
300 Tuareg with their armes blanches at- 
tacked a French camel corps of 120 men 
armed with modern rifles. The Tuareg 


Filling water-skins at a 
cattle well in the south- 
land between the Saharan 
deserts and Northern 
Nigeria 
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Desert pasture springs 
up after a rain shower in 
apparently sandy wastes; 
a few weeks previously 
nothing was growing 
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—Rain-filled pools in the 
rocky Saharan areas sur- 
vive for months and some- 
times even a_year or two 


Francis Rodd 
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The stone houses are really stores but 
have a characteristic plan and decora- 
tion. They are divided into two rooms, 
the smaller one having no outer doors. 
In the stone circles near them stood 
matting and straw houses built on a 
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left 93 killed on the field. Their raids and 
counter-raids took them 500 miles and 
more from their pastures, to be rewarded 
perhaps with a few camels or to be paid 
for with their lives. Their wars were for 
independence and to maintain their lord- 
ship of the Saharan roads. 

In his own country the pure Tuareg is 
still today as hard and fine a man as can 
be met anywhere. My own friends in Air 
have been as devoted as any friends I 
have ever had. One day in Northern Air, 
while on my way to Timbuctoo across the 
western desert, I came across a man I knew 
camped in a valley with his wife, some 
children, a camel slave, some camels and 
goats. We sat down to have some milk 
and tea while my caravan went on. I 


asked Ewad if he would join me on the 


journey west as I was short of men, ex- 
plaining that I was making for the Niger, 
just downstream of Timbuctoo. Ewad 
said he had never been west and would be 
no use to me as he did not know any of the 
roads or wells. I said that did not matter 
because I hoped to find guides on the way, 
but I warned him that it would take my 
caravan fully a month to do the journey 
and that he would require at least a fort- 
night to get back riding alone. Ewad 
said that would not matter and that he 
would like to come if he could bring his 
man. I said that would be quite all right. 
So Ewad called his man, a camel slave, and 
sent him out to catch two camels. They 
saddled them and provided themselves 
with a couple of blankets and two water- 
skins. He left with me on the spot at half 
an hour’s notice for a 1000-mile journey, 
and probably two months’ absence, over 
unknown country, leaving his wife and 
children to look after all his worldly pos- 
sessions, consisting of camels and goats, 
with no more compunction than a Lon- 
doner would feel at going to Brighton for 
a week-end. We reached the Niger one 
evening at sunset a month later. Ewad 
said, ‘‘Well, here we are where you, 
wanted to come. Now I go back.” I 
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suggested he should stay and rest a little. 
He refused because, he said, there was no 
point in resting, and the sight of so much 
water disturbed him. It was probably 
unhealthy for himself and his camels. I 
suggested he did not know the way. Ewad 
replied that he could find it: where he had 
been once he could go again. So he set 
off in the dark within an hour. 

The background of Tuareg society is 
made by the women. The Tuareg, in 
spite of being Moslems, say that only 
slaves and the heathen have more than one 
wife. While not wholly consistent, they 
are, generally speaking, monogamous and, 
what is more important, they certainly 
regard women in a very different way 
from most Moslems. Their women folk are 
their equals in society and their superiors 
as the repositories of tradition and learn- 
ing. A man’s status of noble, serf or slave 
follows that of his mother. A noble- 
woman can marry only a nobleman. A 
nobleman who takes as wife or concubine 
a servile or slave woman can only have 
servile or slave children, whatever his own 
condition may be. Certain sorts of pro- 
perty pass through the women. The 
woman’s husband and children belong to 
her tribe. The women are free to come 
and go as they choose. They are con- 
sulted and respected as women are per- 
haps only in Northern Europe. They 
conserve the art of writing the Tuareg 
script and remember the history and habits 
of their people which they pass on to their 
children. ‘They are both competent and 
pleasant people who deserve the respect 
they receive. 

The Air mountains and the surrounding 
districts are in many ways characteristic of 
the Tuareg countries in other parts of the 
Sahara. The mountains rise to over 6000 
feet. In their valleys, perennial water has 
permitted the establishment of some per- 
manent and semi-permanent settlements, 
where slaves cultivate small irrigated gar- 
dens for their masters and meeting-places 
and primitive markets have sprung up. 
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Francis Rodd 


The desert city of Agades consists of mud houses largely built and inhabited by brokers, merchants 
and settlers from the south 


Faas Rodd 
Tuareg at prayer outside the city, which Sor them is a place of call for trade and worship rather than 


residence. The mud-built minaret of the Agades mosque can be seen on the horizon 
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At Agades the Amenokal of the Air tribes keeps a ‘fife and drum’ band for festive occast 


musicians are southerners, descendants of Tuareg slaves, who do not veil their faces 


Francis Rodd 


On such occasions the representative of the Kel Owt tribes, one of the most powerful among the Air 
Tuareg tribal groups, is usually to be found at Agades 
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Today these settlements are composed of 
straw huts, but there are also ruins of 
substantial masonry houses of peculiar and 
interesting design unlike anything existing 
elsewhere. These houses, while apparently 
giving the lie to the nomadic habits of 
the Tuareg, were in reality only store- 
houses or centres to which the nomad noble 
and servile Tuareg congregated at certain 
seasons of the year. 

The mountains are surrounded by sandy 


wastes which the geographer calls steppe 


desert. It carries a very sparse vegeta- 
tion and contains some water points, wells 
where caravans or pasturing herds can 
supply themselves. ‘There, are, of course, 
vast areas of true dune desert and some 
areas of rock desert where nothing grows 
at all, but the Sahara as a whole is to 
a great extent composed of steppe and 
mountain where human and animal life 
is possible. In the southern Sahara 
summer rains, in total 5-6 inches, fall 
in August and September. For some 
months thereafter pasture springs up and 
the leaf of the trees is renewed. The 
mountain valleys run in spate after these 
rains, discharging their water into the 
steppe desert, where primaeval valleys 
carry the water off underground. In 
these depressions are usually found the 
wells and trees or scrub which provide 
camel pasture and, in more favoured 
places, real oases. The camel is not usu- 
ally associated with mountains, but in Air 
the Tuareg breed beasts which are as agile 
as mules and still as hardy in the desert as 
regards water as any Arabian camel. 

In the southern part of Air, where the 
rock disappears below the sandy steppe 
which separates the mountains from the 
belt of thorn-bush on the boundary of 
Equatoria, lies one of the famous desert 
cities of the Sahara—Agades. Like other 
such centres at Ghat and Ghadames fur- 
ther north on the same trade road, Agades 
was an entrepot or stage. It was not a 
Tuareg town. Populated by southerners, 
it was a place where goods changed cara- 
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vans as they passed out of the beat of one 
group of tribes and came into another 
domain. Ghat and Ghadames, too, were 
not originally Tuareg cities: the inhabi- 
tants, as a matter of fact, were probably 
pre-Tuareg. In all these cities sprang up 
markets: merchants had their agents who 
received and forwarded their goods: roads 
joined and caravans broke up or were 
formed to go on to the next stage. Agades 
in particular became a market where gold 
dust from the Middle Niger was traded in, 
for here the roads to Timbuctoo and Lake 
Chad divided from the main trade route 
to Katsina and Kano in Hausaland. The 
mud-built houses, with the landmark of 
the great mosque, sheltered many thou- 
sands of people in the great days. Even 
now there are probably 2500-3000 inhabi- 
tants. Since caravanning has ceased and 
the tribes are tending to become more 
sedentary, the traveller must penetrate the 
inner valleys of the massif or wander over 
the plains around them to find the old 
nobles and their camels. There he may 
chance on a herd of 100 camels and find 
under a small tree a couple of families 
sheltered from the sun by a mat, or in 
winter in a leather tent. Though all their 
worldly goods could be loaded on to three 
or four camels, they are wealthy even in 
our eyes by the beasts they possess. They 
will entertain you with milk, cheese, tea 
and perhaps a sort of porridge of millet 
flour. You will not see their faces but you 
will talk and laugh with them as if there 
were no difference in race. And in the 
evening, before sleeping on a mat on the 
ground, the men will probably sing or one 
of the women will play on the one-stringed 
Tuareg violin. They have a surprising 
knowledge of the world and a philosophy 
which is evidence of some very old culture. 
If their manner of life is primitive, they 
have a way of life which is evolved, the 
product of a history that is lost. Their 
physique bears all the traces of good breed- 
ing. They leave one with the impression 
that they are descended fromarace of kings. 
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The Bird Population of Britain 
A Plea for Co-operative Study 


by JULIAN HUXLEY and E. M. NICHOLSON 


The close relationship between certain aspects of zoology and geography is generally recognized, and 

the Secretary of the Zoological Society reminds us herein that we may gain a new insight into our 

own environment by studying the earth as the home not only of man but also of other lwing creatures. 

The efforts which are being made by the British Trust for Ornithology, of which Mr Nicholson 

is Secretary, to establish at Oxford a special Institute for the co-ordination of British bird studies 
should therefore find ready support among readers of The Geographical Magazine 


Tue field study of birds has a long and 
honourable tradition in Great Britain. 
By the end of the last century, individual 
observers had completed the straightfor- 
ward identification of the birds inhabiting 
the country, and had recorded their nesting- 
places and more obvious migrations and 
habits. During the present century, how- 
ever, more systematic and detailed work 
has been initiated. In systematic ornitho- 
logy, great progress has been made with 
the demarcation of the subspecies and local 
races of birds. In field-work and_ the 
study of habits, devoted and patient ob- 
servers like Eliot Howard and Edmund 
Selous have made intensive studies, notably 
on the courtship and reproductive be- 
haviour of birds. Other investigators have 
pointed out geographically interesting facts 
showing the correlation between mode 
of life on the one hand and type of display- 
habits on the other. For instance, both 
heron and great crested grebe have a well- 
marked mutual courtship, in which cock 
and hen display their adornments to each 
other: but whereas with the heron display 
takes place almost entirely at the nest, 
with the grebe the neighbourhood of the 
nest is not used at all for courtship. This 
illustrates the relative immunity of the 
colonial-nesting herons from attack by 
hawks and other natural enemies at the 
heronry, while the grebes must hide their 
nests and protect them from harriers, 
crows and other enemies. 

Meanwhile the rapid rise of that branch 
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of biological study known as ecology, in 
which we investigate the relationship of an 
organism to its environment and also to 
other organisms of the same and other 
species, made itself felt in the study of birds. 
Ecology in the last few years has become 
increasingly quantitative, interested more 
and more in the numerical problems of 
animal population. At the same time, the 
complexity and mere physical vastness of 
the problems involved has brought about 
an increasing use of team-work. Among 
pioneer work in the co-operative observa- 
tion of birds should be mentioned the study 
of migration carried on by the British As- 
sociation in the late r9th century and by 
the British Ornithologists’ Club in the 
years before the war. 

Much of the very recent work is both 
co-operative and numerical. ‘This article 
is designed to give a brief account of the 
studies already achieved in this latest field, 
and to show how much of interest remains 
to be studied. Time was, not so long ago, 
when ornithologists of the older school 
could lament that nothing of importance 
remained to be discovered in British orni- 
thology. Organized team-work harnessed 
to the quantitative scientific spirit is show- 
ing how unfounded was this complaint. 

As an example of the use of more exact 
methods may be mentioned the bird-ring- 
ing scheme conducted under the auspices 
of the journal British Birds. ‘The pre- 
war co-operative study of migration which 
we have just mentioned was purely ob- 
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servational: watchers in various parts of 
the country recorded such movements of 
migrants as happened to come under their 
notice. The British Birds scheme is more 
laborious, but in the long run gives much 
fuller and more accurate results. Birds 
are banded or ringed, by attaching num- 
bered aluminium rings to their legs, either 
while they are still in the nest, or after 
being taken in specially constructed traps. 
The word ‘trap’ often conjures up some- 
thing unpleasant. These ringing traps, 
however, do not seriously scare the birds 
that enter them: in fact, many individual 
birds repeatedly enter the same trap. If 
the bird comes to hand again, whether 
after death or by entering another ringing- 
trap, we are provided with a precise record 
bearing on the movements of that par- 
ticular individual. 

In the course of years, fresh facts come 
to hand, and from them we can gradually 
build up an accurate picture of the extent 
and direction of migration. Take for 
example the contrasting results obtained 
by bird-marking in Iceland with golden 
plover and with wigeon. The golden 
plover shows a very narrow north-and- 
south track on migration. But the wigeon 
fans out, to an extent unequalled by 
any other species of bird as yet investi- 
gated. It may well be that the meeting, 
in places like Iceland, of birds from both 
sides of the Atlantic provides an explana- 
tion of why so many species of duck fail to 
show any differentiation of local subspecies 
or geographical races. 

Again, the very numerous records ob- 
tained from ringed starlings enable us to 
say with confidence that large numbers, at 
any rate, of our starling winter immigrants 
are birds bred in Holland and the coun- 
tries bordering the Baltic. An interest- 
ing point about this migration is that it 
runs from east to west instead of from 
north to south as in many more familiar 
examples. This regular wintering of Polish 
and North German birds in Britain illus- 
trates the well-known geographical fact 
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that the British Isles have a much milder 
winter climate than the Baltic lands in the 
same latitudes. 
Ringing, again, has disclosed a curious 
difference between the behaviour of her- 
ring gulls and lesser blackbacked gulls in 
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way ey jai ‘Shouraara and ‘Discovery’ 
Recoveries of golden plover (marked in Iceland). 
Their narrow belt of distribution may be com- 
pared with the broad fan shown by the wigeon 
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By courtesy of P. Skovgaard and ‘Discovery’ 


Recoveries of wigeon (marked in Iceland). Although longer distances have been flown by marked 
swallows, etc., no other case of such broad dispersal has so far come to light. (Birds recovered 
within one year of ringing and after are separately indicated) 


R. M. Lockley 


Ringing a chaffinch. By this means—the attachment of numbered aluminium rings to birds’ feet— 
ae ut the Rate study of bird migration has been rendered possible 


STARLING 


MAP TO SHOW ORIGIN OF 
WINTER VISITORS TO 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 
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RINGED HERE AS NATIVE. 
RECOVERED BRITISH ISLES 
BETWEEN OCTOBER AND 
APRIL. 


RECOVERED HERE AS 
BREEDING BIRD. 

RINGED GREAT BRITAIN 
BETWEEN OCTOBER AND 
MARCH. 


RINGED HERE PROBABLY 
ON MIGRATION. 
RECOVERED BRITISH ISLES 
IN WINTER, 


RECOVERED HERE:UNCERTAIN 
WHETHER MIGRANT OR NATIVE. 
RINGED GREAT BRITAIN 
BETWEEN OCTOBER AND 
MARCH. 


By courtesy of Miss E. P. Leach and H.F. Witherby, editor of ‘British Birds’ 
Birds are ringed in specially constructed traps, such as that at Skokholm, off the Pembrokeshtre 


coast. The birds come down exhausted after their migration and settle wherever there 1s cover, near 
which the traps are placed so that the birds can be driven into them 


R. M. Lockley 


Capt. H. Morrey Salmon 
Manx Shearwaters en route for the assembly area (above). The parent birds feed their young 
until they are too fat to move and then abandon them; the young birds starve down for a week until, 
in desperation, they take to the water. In the map (below) the unbroken lines show the northward 
movement (May—August) of the greater shearwater—the only bird breeding in the southern hemi- 
sphere which commonly spends its winter (i.e. our summer) in the northern, and the broken lines 

the direction of its return (August—November) 


By courtesy of V. C. Wynne-Edwards 
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autumn. Although these species are so 
similar as to be practically indistinguish- 
able while immature, the lesser blackback 
is almost exclusively a summer migrant 
here, only a handful remaining in winter, 
when the majority move to the coasts of 
the Spanish peninsula and North-West 
Africa, up to a distance of 3000 miles. ‘The 


herring gull, on the other hand, is a resi- 
dent through the year, and rarely moves 
further away from its summer home than 
the breadth of the North Sea. 

We must not imagine that unaided ob- 


servation is to be despised. Systematic 
observations made by Wynne-Edwards on 
repeated crossings of the North Atlantic 
during summer, combined with records 
supplied by other observers on shipboard, 
have confirmed that the birds of the open 
ocean have as regular a distribution and 
as constant a migration as those of the land. 
The greater shearwaters, for instance, 
move up northwards in our summer from 
their breeding places in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Advancing from the south-west 
they gradually shift to the east, and in our 
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Capt. H. Morrey Salmon 


The size of the heron makes it particularly suitable for a census in the elementary stage, for almost 
anyone can recognize it 
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By courtesy of ‘Discovery’ 


The left-hand map shows the distribution of the common heron, based on the census of 1928 (revised) 


and indicating the average number of breeding pairs per 100,000 acres. 
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The right-hand map shows 


the changes in the population of breeding herons by regions between 1928 and 1935 


autumn move homewards by quite differ- 
ent routes. ‘These observations on oceanic 
birds, while telling us many facts about the 
sea’s animal geography, raise a number of 
difficult problems—notably how the creat- 
ures direct themselves while migrating, as 
they most definitely do, in spite of the ab- 
sence of all landmarks, or any constancy of 
winds or currents. 

Some of the most interesting results have 
been elicited by censuses of particular 
species of bird. The first successful at- 
tempt to enumerate the total, breeding 
stock of a widespread species of bird (or 
indeed of any animal) over the whole ex- 
tent of Britain was the British Birds heron 
census of 1928—although it had been an- 
ticipated on the continent of Europe by 
similar censuses for herons and_ storks. 
Since herons breed in colonies, it is not un- 
duly difficult to visit the great majority of 
heronries. Nearly 500 observers were en- 
listed in the project, and the result showed 
that the total breeding stock of herons in 
England and Wales was about 4000 pairs. 
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The density of heron population was found 
to vary widely in different counties, being 
greatest in Norfolk, Sussex and Somerset. 
A further census of the herons of England 
and Wales, organized on the same lines as 
that of 1928, but on a sampling basis, has 
been carried out both in 1934 and 1935, so 
that we now have a record of the change 
in heron population during the last seven 
years—the first accurate record of its kind 
to be obtained for any species of bird. The 
accompanying map illustrates the salient 
facts» It will be seen that, broadly speak- 
ing, herons have increased in northern and 
central England and in Wales, while they 
have decreased in East Anglia and south- 
ern England. The one exception is the 
stretch of south-coast counties from the 
mouth of the Thames to Hampshire, where, 
on balance, the heron is rather more than 
holding its own. The west and south-west 
of England show the greatest decrease. 

In 1931 an enumeration was organized 
for another water-bird—the great crested 
grebe. ‘This species normally breeds only 


G. C. S. Ingram 


Although the great crested grebe excels at swimming, dwing and flying it can hardly move a yard on 
land: its nest, therefore, if not actually floating, always gives directly onto quite deep water 
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By courtesy of ‘Discovery’ 


Map, based on the census of 1931, showing the 
density of breeding pairs of great crested grebes 


per 100,000 acres 


on inland waters more than four acres in 
extent. It was needful therefore to iden- 
tify all such waters on the map—there 
turned out to be over 1000 of them within 
the grebe’s range in Britain—and arrange 
for them to be visited during the breeding 
season. More than 1300 observers took 
part, as against 500 for the heron census, 
and they were able to show that the total 
breeding population of crested grebes in 
Great Britain was only just over 2800 birds, 
scarcely more than a third of that of herons. 
As there was about one observer to every 
two grebes recorded, we can be fairly sure 
that not many were missed. A compari- 
son of the population maps for the two 
species, both drawn up on the same system, 
reveals interesting resemblances and differ- 
ences between the distribution of these two 
water-birds. 

It has been established that in 1860 only 
some 40 pairs of grebes existed in England 
and Wales: in seventy years the grebe 
population of this area had multiplied over 
thirty times. It was further found pos- 
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Familiar though the rook 
may be, the constitution 
of a rookery is stil little 
understood. The number 
of its inhabitants remains § 
nearly constant from year ¥ 
to year, yet they areunited | 
neither by blood nor by 
the possession of a common 
feeding ground 


Hugh B. Cott 


me 


G. K. Yeates and Philip All 


The woodcock is perhaps the 
most mysterious of British birds. 
Almost invisible when on its 
nest or on the ground—unless 
the watcher happens to catch the 
gleam of its liquid eye—it does 
not willingly fly at all by day 


Oliver G. Prke 


d grebes. The water subsided in the drought and they deserted 


This nest was begun by a pair of great creste 
it; a pair of coots then took possession and finished the nest with shells of the fresh-water mussel 
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sible to trace the general direction of 
spread, with the dates of colonization of 
particular lakes; and to show that the 
colonization of new breeding places was 
being continued. This, however, was 
largely at the expense of numbers in estab- 
lished localities: indeed, the total grebe 
population seems now to be stationary or 
even decreasing. Apparently what hap- 
pens is that favourable pools are colonized, 
and in a few years become over-stocked 
with grebes. This leads to a diminution 
of the food supply, and a dispersal of some 
of the birds to seek new haunts. Asa result 
we find an interesting cyclical pulsation 
of the expansion, high ‘peaks’ appearing 
about every five years. 

A census of rooks has also been organ- 
ized, near Oxford and in other fairly large 
areas, over several years, as the basis for an 
attempt to gain more accurate information 
as to the bird’s economic status. Here the 
quantitative method has proved its value. 
Knowing the number of rooks in the 
Oxford area, it was possible to show that 
even if they all ate nothing but grain, the 
proportion destroyed by them would be 
negligible. Accurate scientific fact had 
replaced mere biased guess-work. 

One interesting point brought out by 
this study was the existence of what may 
be called ‘tribes’ of rooks, which all use one 
enormous roost during winter, and then 
scatter over a considerable area to breed 
in a number of separate rookeries. The 
rook population proved to be remark- 
ably constant from one year to the next; 
and in some areas at least, such as the 
south Midlands, immigration in winter 
from abroad and from other regions of 
Britain has been shown to be of quite small 
extent. 

Another interesting national census was 
that of barn owls, undertaken under the 
auspices of the Royal Society for Protection 
of Birds. For various reasons this was in- 
herently a more difficult undertaking than 
that of herons or crested grebes; but even 
allowing for a large margin of error the 
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census showed that this useful and inter- 
esting species of bird has suffered, and is 
continuing to suffer, a serious decline in its 
numbers in Britain. 

The woodcock, interesting alike to natur- 
alist and to sportsman, presents a curious 
geographical problem. Its breeding-range 
in Britain is discontinuous. It has one 
large area of regular breeding in the north, 
another in the extreme south, anda smaller 


-one in the Welsh marches, separated by 


considerable gaps. In this it differs from 
any other British bird. The woodcock in- 
quiry was started in 1934 and is being 
continued during the present year. It has 
already served to map the breeding range 
more accurately than has hitherto been 
possible; to show the truth of the common 
belief that the woodcock has increased con- 
siderably as a breeding bird during the 
last hundred years, while at the same time 
it has much decreased as a winter im- 
migrant from other countries; and to elicit 
a good deal of valuable information about 
its migrations, which seem to be more 
closely correlated with the weather than is 
the case with most birds. 

The fulmar, that large species of petrel 
which simulates a gull so closely in its 
general appearance if not in its flight, is 
equally interesting to the animal geo- 
grapher. It is extending its breeding 
range at a much greater rate than any 
other species of British bird. Until 1878, 
its nesting in the British Isles was restricted 
to the remote cliffs of St. Kilda, off the 
Outet Hebrides. It has now extended its 
breeding range all round the coasts of Scot- 
land to Flamborough Head on the east and 
Wales on the west, and has also begun to 
breed at several points round the Irish 
coasts. When a new site is going to be 
colonized, what usually happens is that a 
few fulmars appear during the early part 
of the breeding season, stay there for some 
weeks haunting the cliffs that will event- 
ually provide nesting sites, and then dis- 
appear without having bred. This con- 
tinues for several years, then some birds 
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Swallows preparing to migrate 
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actually settle down and breed, and gradu- 
ally the numbers increase from year to 
year. 

The immediate aim of the fulmar in- 
quiry, initiated by the Midlothian Ornitho- 
logical Club, which is being fully real- 
ized, is to obtain an accurate map of what 
is perhaps the most striking change in dis- 
tribution recorded in any wild species liv- 
ing in its natural habitat. Further, it is 
hoped to arrive at some understanding ot 
the reasons for the fulmar’s spread. It was 
at one time suggested that decreased per- 
secution of the bird in St. Kilda (the island- 
ers used to rely on it for feather bedding, 
for food and for light, employing the oily 
carcase as a lamp) had allowed it to multi- 
ply. However, this now seems most un- 
likely; it is much more probable that 
increased multiplication, leading to in- 
creased pressure on breeding sites and so 
to extension of range, has been due to 
some change in the food supply. Perhaps 
the most plausible suggestion is that the 
growth of North Atlantic shipping has 
helped to raise its survival-rate and _ its 
numbers by increasing, especially in the 
difficult winter months, the supply on 
the surface of the sea of the floating 
fats, offals and oily matter on which it 
feeds. 

The inquiry most likely to appeal to the 
general bird-loving public is perhaps that 
on the swallow. For some years reports 
have been coming in that swallows were 
decreasing in numbers; and since human 
persecution, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, is obviously negligible, it became 
important to know what conditions favour 
and what threaten their existence. The 
inquiry has shown that while swallows have 
a close attachment to livestock and like to 
nest where domestic animals are kept, they 
will attach themselves to poultry farms, 
which are increasing, as well as to horse 
stables, which are growing scarce. One 
interesting point that has emerged is that 
young swallows in some regions suffer from 
very large insect parasites. However, 
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while further observation on a number of 
points is needed, the inquiry has been de- 
finitely reassuring about the future of our 
swallow population. 

The various attempts and achievements 
of British bird-watchers, while showing the 
value of the co-operative method, also em- 
phasized the need for some permanency of 
organization. Accordingly a number of 
those interested in bird studies have formed 
the British Trust for Ornithology to con- 
tinue such work on a permanent footing. 
Already the initiation of the woodcock and 
swallow investigations and the continuance 
of the census work on the heron, are due 
to the British Trust, which has also been 
responsible for a number of other success- 
fulinvestigations. At the moment this body 
acts mainly through a small institution 
which Oxford has taken under its wing— 
the Oxford University Research in Eco- 
nomic Ornithology. However, the Trust 
is at present engaged in an attempt to 
establish at Oxford a properly endowed 
Institute to serve as a centre for bird- 
watchers throughout Great Britain, with 
a staff of its own, a library, a collection of 
photographs and films and a repository for 
field-notes. The successful establishment 
of such an Institute will put Britain in 
the front rank as regards both the scientific 
and the practical aspects of bird study. 

The study of birds has not merely an 
academic geographical interest, but makes 
a by no means unimportant contribution 
to economic and to social geography. If 
we can really discover how the bird popu- 
lation of a country is distributed, and why, 
we shall in the process have thrown light 
upon the conditions that mould the human 
environment too. Birds respond to subtle 
influences—of climate, of vegetation, of 
soil and so forth—knowledge of which is 
important from the geographical point of 
view. In arranging for large numbers of 
observers to study these factors in concert, 
we are creating a new insight into the en- 
vironment to which we also have to learn 
to adjust ourselves. 


A Magic Isle 


Owa Raha in the Solomon Archipelago 


by HUGO ADOLF BERNATZIK 


Magic and primitive religion—the bond with Nature that civilization breaks—a people's faith in 

their priest as the interpreter of unseen powers—these are the keynotes of life among the Solomon 

Islanders as described by Dr Hugo Bernatzik, the distinguished Viennese ethnologist and explorer, 

who shared their society for many months in 1932-33. Messrs Constable are about to publish his 

book Siidsee, from which this, the second of three extracts to appear in ‘The Geographical 
Magazine, is taken 


AN enormous sea turtle felt herself preg- 
nant. To make a home for her young she 
built a little island to the south-east of the 
Solomon group, called by the natives to- 
day Owa Riki. Here the turtle bore two 
children, a boy and a girl, and named them 
Wiokareniparisu and Kapwaronaru. As 
the children grew up, they became dis- 
contented with their home. ‘“‘Mother, 
take us to another place,” they said, “our 
island is too hot and too small. Barely 
enough coco-nuts grow here to satisfy our 
hunger.” The turtle did not answer, but 
the children saw that she went off in her 
canoe to the east. Then they asked her, 
“Mother, what do you do out on the open 
sea?’ Again the turtle made no answer, 
but still sailed away every day to a certain 
spot out at sea. And every time she had 
her canoe filled to overflowing with coco- 
nuts, bananas, yams, taro, legumes and 
nali nuts, and without a word she sank 
these precious things to the bottom of the 
sea. 

One day the turtle took her two children 
with her and told them to cut hooks out of 
her massive shell. To these hooks she 
fastened long, tough lines made of palm 
fibre and got her offspring to cast them. 
At once the children felt a stubborn resist- 
ance and began to pull with all their 
might. There was a jerk and the empty 
hooks came to the surface. They cast the 
lines into the water again and this time 
they were lucky—the hooks held fast. But 
however hard they pulled and tugged, 


they could not bring their heavy, invisible 
catch to the surface. Then the old turtle 
came to their aid and with her prodigious 
strength she hauled the line in, and be- 
hold! on the water appeared a new island, 
much bigger and more beautiful than their 
despised home. ‘The seeds of the trees, 
plants and field crops had struck root in 
the bed of the sea, and so the island, 
covered with verdure and planted with 
delicacies, presented itself to the astonished 
eyes of the children. 

Here at last the turtle children felt happy 
and here it was that the girl Kapwaronaru 
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gave birth to the first human beings. 

Men called the island Owa Raha, and 
just as it had once enchanted the turtle 
children with its luxuriance, so it lay be- 
fore me, green and dazzling, as I landed 
one morning on its beach. 

I had been sailing for many weeks across 
the sea before I at last found it in the 
southernmost corner of the Solomon 
Archipelago. It was indeed no bad catch 
that the turtle had made. Delighted, I 
landed on Owa Raha and put up my tent 
not far from the sea. The delicate tops of 
coco-nut palms waved in the wind as far as 
the eye could see. Peaceful native vill- 
ages, embedded in green, lay before me, 
framed in by thickly wooded hills. Chil- 
dren romped in the sand and dark-skinned 
pigs grunted their way through the jolly 
crowd. The trade wind dashed the roll- 
ing waves to spray on the reefs that sur- 
round the island like a fortification. 
Through the openings the swift canoes 
shot out to the open sea. Owa Raha—the 
South Seas of our dreams—stretched be- 
fore me. 

Yet I saw there too the swollen bodies of 
the children—malaria. And in the even- 
ings I heard the faint hum of the dreaded 
mosquitoes and restlessly flung myself from 
side to side on my camp-bed. An oppress- 
ive moistness squeezed sweat out of every 
pore, the sheet stuck to my body, and after 
a few sleepless, teasing hours, the mattress 
was wet through with perspiration. ‘Then 
a dull rumble, deep down below me. ‘The 
ground shuddered, my lantern rattled 
from its place and fell. An earthquake. 
Such are the Solomon Islands, which were 
to be the sphere of my work for many 
months. 

I wanted to get to know the natives as 
they are by themselves, without depending 
on any white man, so | made up my mind 
to pitch my tent on the other side of the 
island, at Natagera. My two black boys, 
whom I had taken on at Tulagi, would go 
with me. We crossed the interior of the 
island, which is composed of coral reefs 
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that have been raised in the course of 
thousands of years, partly by volcanic 
agencies. Whereas the sandy beach of 
the island is overgrown with coconut 
palms, the abruptly rising heights are 
covered with luxuriant bush. ‘The stone 
of the reef is jagged and has sharp edges, 
and the natives’ track leading from one 
side of the island to the other is steep and 
laborious. 

We at last reached the village of Nata- 
gera. Our arrival meant a welcome break 
in the daily monotony for the natives. 
From the first grey of morning till late at 
night I was surrounded by inquisitive 
villagers; I always had something in stock 
to entertain them with and thereby got 
them unwittingly to serve my ends. I 
made special friends with some old men 
and they told me their troubles and joys. 
I won the confidence of the women and 
girls by admiring their children and piay- 
ing with them. 

It was delightful to watch the children 
on the beach, where they enjoyed them- 
selves at all hours of the day, and to see 
them ride the crest of the waves on narrow 
planks and then, laughing all the while, 
shake the glistening water from their ele- 
gant dark bodies. 

The tiny tot is hardly weaned before the 
group of children on the beach take him 
up. The boys build castles and hunt for 
shells and sea creatures; often there is a 
wild scrimmage—they are playing war. 
Divided into clans, the youngsters charge 
down upon each other and prisoners are 
taken and carried away, strung up on a 
pole like pigs. They are to be eaten. 
Curiously enough, the older ones take care 
that no one is hurt. How easily can such 
games go too far! Yet during the whole 
of my stay I only once saw a child start 
to cry. 

They were playing war on the sunny 
beach. The smaller ones, not being 
allowed to join in, sat with shining eyes 
in the sand and watched the bigger ones. 
The chirping voices egged the fighters on, 


Shell and mother-of-pearl play a large part in the 
personal adornment of the Solomon Islanders. The 
girls wear, on festive occasions, heavy shell discs 
in the apertures of their ears, the lobes of which 
are deformed in accordance with local convention 
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A young Owa Raha warrior in gala 
dress. He wears a string of rare 
shells across his forehead and round 
his neck chains of little pieces of 
shell and dolphins’ teeth. His 
breast-ornament is of mother-of- 
pearl and his armlets of the shell of 
the Giant Glam 
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and they shouted for joy and clapped their 
little hands when the prisoners were 
carried past. The last one was to be 
slaughtered. ‘This part of the game was 
apparently too realistic, for a piteous howl 
broke out from the group of warriors. The 
bigger ones immediately intervened and in 
a few minutes the captive was smiling 
through his tears. 

When European boys play, the position 
of leader, who commands his companions 


by virtue of his strength or other qualities, ~ 


is often as important as it is coveted. ‘The 
Melanesian boys are wholly without this 
kind of ambition. One time one boy is 
leader, another time another. It is hardly 
ever the strongest physically who imposes 
his will on the others. 

The children’s love for animals is quite 
charming. I got them to collect insects 
for me and rewarded them for their trouble 
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Two children have cemented a friendship and are ridding each other of lice. 
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with little presents. Tiny infants who 
could barely walk came to me holding a 
little captive in their hands. The creature 
was always uninjured, for they are strictly 
forbidden to torment animals. It often 
happened that an insect was of no use to 
me. But I always gave some little present 
to keep up the good relationship. As soon 
as I had made it clear to the child that I 
did not need his catch, he would open his 
hand, let the creature fly away, and watch 
its flight with radiant face. 

In this fashion I lived with the natives, ~ 
happy and contented. Children and 
grown-ups alike were my friends. I 
followed them when they went fishing in 
the daytime, or by night at the new moon 
when they caught lobsters and other crus- 
taceans on the reef by torchlight. Those 
nights were wonderful; a gentle breeze 
cooled the feverishly hot body, and the 


The catch will be eaten 
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(Above) A children’s feast. The carved wooden bowl contains susugu—a vegetable pudding, 
the most coveted fare at a banquet 
(Below) Owa Raha children playing at war. They take sides according to the clans to which 
their parents belong: unlike those of European children, their games hardly ever end in tears 
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A MAGIC ISLE 


Such is the authority of the priests that, even though the sky be menacing and a storm threaten, the 
men will go out to sea at their command 


slim, sinewy, brown forms, reflecting the 
blood-red glow of the torches, leapt nimbly 
from rock to rock with the grace of wild 
animals. 

I followed the women to their gardens 
and witnessed the age-old consecration 
ceremony which, among these people 
who follow mother-right, accompanies 
the planting of yams, their principal food. 
I joined them at their meals and enjoyed 
the dishes they baked on hot stones. 

The life of the natives is closely bound 
up with religion. The faith of these 
people is so strong that we, with our 
critical minds striving after knowledge, 
cannot grasp its nature. We call it super- 
stition, suggestion or malignant sorcery. 
And yet this intense, unswerving faith of 
the primitive man gives him the ethical 
and spiritual strength which alone enables 
him to sustain the tough struggle with 
Nature. 


It is their faith too that leads the natives 
to fashion with their primitive stone im- 
plements the magnificent works of art in 
honour of their gods, which arouse the 
admiration of every connoisseur. Re- 
ligion moulds the whole social structure of 
the tribes; from it springs the system of 
chieftainship; it alone gives form and 
meaning to their feasts. Without religious 
sacrifice there is no fishing, no hunting, no 
field labour; without invoking the help of 
the spirits no canoe is built; without sub- 
mitting it to the will of the gods no sea 
voyage is undertaken. 

A change of belief means a change of 
the entire life, a collapse of the social 
organism, a severe shock for body and 
soul, which the natives all too often prove 
unable to bear. 

With time I got to know the chiefs of the 
various clans and the other priests, whom 
white men often dub contemptuously 
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‘witch-doctors’ and suspect of deceiving 
their followers for material advantage. 
Yet how false this idea is, how European! 
These old men are, with few exceptions, 
good, honourable men, who believe firmly 
in their supernatural powers and do every- 
thing they can to help and advise their 
trusting fellow-clansmen. Can we be so 
certain that they are wrong? I myself 
witnessed things that we cannot explain 
with all our school cleverness. A native 
in Africa, for instance, knew of a mis- 
fortune that befell his family at the mo- 
ment when it happened, although he was 
a hundred miles away. Another time a 
priest foretold that I should meet a certain 
official, although he could not possibly 
have known about it. 

On Owa Raha similar things occurred. 
The bonito fish had stayed away for several 
years. These are the sacred fish with 
whose blood the youths are consecrated 
and solemnly received into the tribe. 
Without this blood they remain unnamed 
and are therefore forbidden to wield the 
harpoon or found a household of their own. 
One can well understand that the natives 
were in consternation when no bonitos 
appeared. 

Then one day a specially beloved chief 
died. He was buried and his skull was 
placed solemnly in the aofa, the sacred 
house. The old priest of the clan now 
decided to appeal for help to the dead 
man’s soul and pray for a successful catch 
of fish. He fell into a trance. His body 
twitched and through his tightly clenched 
teeth he jerked out single words. The 
voice that spoke was said to be the dead 
man’s: “Towards dawn sail out to sea. 
On the third day, in the early morning, 
you will see plenty of bonitos.”’ 

It was the time of storms from the north- 
west. Formidable black clouds hung in 
the sky and the distant oily breakers 
announced the approach of a typhoon. 
A few hours earlier the natives had not 
dared to venture out fishing in the highly 
menacing state of the weather. Now 
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without hesitation they snatched out of 
the sacred aofa the bonito canoes, boats 
which are so lightly built that they can 
reach an extraordinary speed, but are 
not fit to brave even moderately heavy 
weather. 

In great haste the boats were manned 
and put out on the threatening sea. The 
first day went by without a sign of bonito 
fish. The second day came and a steady 
swell heaved the boats up and down, but 
not a seagull or a frigate-bird—the unfail- 
ing indication of a shoal of bonitos— 
played about in the air above the foaming 
water. The dawn of the third day broke. 
Hardly was the sun up when the fishermen 
came upon a swarm of thousands of bonito 
fish, and they returned safely to Owa Raha 
with their boats full to overflowing. 

How could the priest have known where 
in the middle of the sea the fish were to be 
found? We live in an age of aeroplanes 
and wireless. Is it so improbable that the 
marvellous mechanism of the human brain 
can do more than a simple radio receiver? 

There can be no doubt that we civilized 
people have lost touch with Nature. We 
constantly use the word ‘nature’; we are 
fond of what we understand by it; we 
admire it and long for it. But this in 
itself is a sign that we have lost the bond 
with it. It has become a source of diver- 
sion and recreation for us, nothing more. 
What do we know of it? Of its generous 
tenderness, of its cruelty and hardness? 
We like the sea and imagine we know it 
when we have bathed in its gentle waves 
and sailed across it in safe ships. The 
natives have no word for Nature. For 
them there is only earth and sky, water, 
air and fire, animals and men. In the 
midst of these they live and, in order to 
live, fight. 

My islanders, the people of Owa Raha 
and the numerous other islands, they know 
the sea. They know that it is stronger 
than man, dangerous and unfathomable 
in its ways. ‘There is only one means of 
overcoming the sea, and that is by faith. 


(Above) Every village has its aofa or sacred building which contains the light canoes used for 

honito-fishing and the skeletons of the bonito fish themselves. With the blood of these fish the 

youths are consecrated when they celebrate their arrival at manhood, on a gaily decorated ceremomal 
platform (below) 
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What iron hulls and throbbing engines are 
for us who trust in them, the spirits of the 
sea are for the natives: in their hands it lies 
to destroy men or to spare them. 

How could they otherwise venture out 
on the hungry waves in their frail little 
boats? They offer betel-nuts and other 
fruits of the earth to the spirits of the sea, 
to make them mild and gracious. ‘Then 
they sail away. But the boats themselves 
must please the spirits, must be fashioned 
according to their wishes, if they are to be 
seaworthy. ‘The building of a good war 
canoe is a great and holy affair and all the 
people of the village take a hand in it. 
Numberless are the ceremonies and offer- 
ings to induce ancestors and sea-spirits to 
support the work. 

The work, the offerings and incanta- 
tions, the ritual feasts, claim the time of 
everybody, small and great, for months; 
all the devotion, skill and artistic gift of 
the natives are lavished on them. During 
the long course of building, as well as 
afterwards, one order must be strictly 
obeyed: under no circumstances may a 
woman or girl touch the boat. Such an 
act would irreparably offend the patron 
spirits of the boat. 

At last the great boat stands completed 
on the beach, but even now the way is not 
clear for its maiden voyage. It must first, 
like the young men, be consecrated and 
received into the tribe. This is done by 
the crew killing a man on a preliminary 
trip. It is not necessary that the victim’s 
blood should touch the boat; the bare fact 
is enough. Only then does the boat set 
out on its first voyage, which serves, so 
to speak, diplomatic purposes. Many 
friendly villages on distant islands are 
visited and friendship with powerful 
chiefs is renewed. 

While I was staying on Owa Raha, I 
witnessed the arrival of a beautiful boat 
that was just making its maiden voyage. 
The ceremonial reception is an old custom 
which has only survived in a small part of 
Melanesia. One morning the strange war 
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canoe appeared on the horizon. Since the 
natives did not know at first sight whether 
to expect a friendly visit or an attack, 
they blew their conch-shell trumpets and 
alarmed the whole island. The warriors 
hastened from all sides and took the pre- 
caution of arming themselves for battle. 
They carried their weapons with them 
and painted their dusky bodies with white 
war-paint. The war chief took command 
and at his order they hid themselves 
behind palms on the beach. 

Slowly the strange canoe drew near. 
At the paddles sat young warriors, at the 
prow the chief and the priest. ‘The priest 
sat with his back to the bow, facing the 
paddlers to encourage them, while the 
chief had his back to the priest and faced 
the enemy, for he was responsible for the 
success of the voyage. Before the canoe 
touched the shore, the crew lowered their 
paddles and the priest offered a betel-nut. 
The boat then began to rock, the sign that 
no ambush threatened ashore and they 
might venture to land. 

The chief of the warriors hidden on the 
beach now stepped forward to the boat. 
He had long since recognized that this was 
no attack but a friendly visit, and he held 
out four strings of shell-money as a gift of 
welcome to the arrivals. At that moment 
the warriors rushed out of their hiding to 
intimidate the guests with a show of attack. 
They had little success, however, because 
the gift of shell-money had meant per- 
mission to the warriors of the strange canoe 
toland. They took no notice of the attack, 
sprang overboard and with shouts lifted 
the heavy plank-built boat out of the water. 
Then they held it above their heads, 
hurled it several times into the air to show 
their strength, and finally pulled it on to 
the beach. 

Now the crew, headed by the chief and 
the priest, advanced to the sacred canoe- 
house of the village. They sat down in a 
circle on the ground and _ their priest 
brought the ancestors of the villagers an 
offering of shell-money. Then, waving 


Sighting a strange war-canoe, the warriors of Owa Raha blow the alarm on their conch-shell trumpets 


The warrior-chief of Owa Raha hands the chief of the foreign warriors four strings of red shell- 
money as a gift of welcome. He thereby gives him the right to land 


At the approach of the visit- 
ing canoe the Owa Raha 
warriors rush out of their 
hiding-places to intimidate 
the strangers with a show of 
attack 


Participants in the war- 
dance carry barbed spears, 
club-shaped shields and large 
discs of mother-of-pearl round 
their necks 


The guests, with loud shouts, lift up their heavy war-canoe and throw it into the air to show 
their strength 


his spear, he marched up and down and 
praised his hosts. “Far over the sea goes 
the fame of the brave men of Owa Raha. 
Nowhere among our islands is there such 
a valiant and generous chief as here. We 
decided to show our friendship to you, 
brothers, and set out to visit you.” 

The chief of Owa Raha was flattered to 
hear this praise, and his guest had hardly 
finished his well-composed speech when he 
advanced and replied in a suitable manner. 
Then the guests divided up. Many of 
them had fellow-clansmen, others had 
friends on the island, and everybody en- 
joyed himself. Luxurious feasts, dances 
and beautiful girls helped to make the 
strangers’ stay as pleasant as possible. 
Many days went by before the old bond 
of friendship was sealed anew in this way 
and the canoe set out on its homeward 
journey, to the accompaniment of good 
wishes from the inhabitants of Owa Raha. 
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A few days after the departure of the 
guests we heard that the splendid new 
canoe had been destroyed. It happened 
in the following way. On the return 
voyage they put in on the coast of San 
Cristoval and tied up the sacred boat in 
the shade of an old tree to protect it from 
the parching rays of the sun. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, as so often in these parts 
of the South Seas, a heavy storm broke out. 
The great tree fell and shattered the 
precious boat that had cost so much labour 
and sacrifice. 

Beyond a doubt the guests must have 
been to blame in some way. Perhaps the 
offerings had not been liberal enough, or 
one of the beautiful girls had forgotten her- 
self and gone too near the sacred boat. 
Maybe the spirits had taken exception to 
my magic box, my camera. In any case 


the fact remained, they were offended and 
punished the men. 


Flying to India. III. 


by Wing Commander A. R. COOPER 


Having described, in previous issues of The Geographical Magazine, the earlier stages of the 
air route to India and the historic sites over which it passes, Wing Commander Cooper now gives an 
account of the flight from Baghdad to Basra. In actual miles this part of the journey 1s compara- 
tively short; but Mesopotamia is such a palimpsest of ancient remains that the various civilizations 
which lie recorded in its soil cannot be disentangled without delving, however briefly, into early history 


Most travellers do not feel they have really 
gone far until wide open spaces have been 
crossed, and the passenger flying eastwards 
does not feel he has quite left the West until 
he has crossed the Arabian desert. In the 
subconscious mind there is a greater dis- 
tance between Jerusalem and Baghdad 
than there is between London and Cairo. 
Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem seem rela- 
tively so near and ‘get-at-able’, but the 
passenger by air approaching Baghdad 
will instinctively feel that he is getting ‘out 
East’. 

The name ‘Iraq’ covers a large part of 
the country long known to Europeans as 
Mesopotamia—so called by the Greeks, 
‘the land between the rivers’. This terri- 
tory has seen the rise and fall of many 
different civilizations and powers. The 
earliest inhabitants of Iraq of whom we 
have tangible record are known as the 
Sumerians. Sumerian traditions and dyn- 
astic lists give a complete reconstruction of 
early history, beginning with ten mythical 
kings who lived before the Flood; they tell 
of the rise, after the Flood, of Kish, the first 
capital of Akkad (the name given to that 
part of the country where the Tigris and 
the Euphrates are closest), of the days of 
the greatness of Ur of the Chaldees and 
finally of the collapse of the famous Third 
Dynasty of Ur. About a hundred years 
after this event the people of the town of 
Babylon began to grow in power, and by 
about 2000 B.c. the whole of Mesopotamia 
fell under Babylonian suzerainty, which 
extended westwards through Syria into 
Palestine. During the second millennium, 
Assyria, at one time merely a northern 
province of the Babylonian Empire, be- 


came an independent power and _ the 
boundaries of Babylon fell back on every 
side. Assyria proved itself a great military 
power, and from about 1000 B.c. Babylonia 
was for the most part subject to the 
Assyrian kings, until the last of them was 
overthrown by the Medes from the north- 
eastern highlands and rebel Babylonians 
in 612 B.C. 

The new Babylonian dynasty achieved 
some success in recovering the western pro- 
vinces, Syria and Palestine, and the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar (II) is famous owing 
to his capture of Jerusalem. But the 
Persians under Cyrus the Great, who had 
successfully revolted from and overcome 
the Medes, turned against Babylon and 
captured it in 539 B.c. The Achaemenian 
dynasty paid great attention to this pro- 
vince, and never lost its hold upon it, until 
the last Persian ruler, Darius III, was 
defeated by Alexander the Great and 
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FLYING TO INDIA 


The Royal Air Force maintains an aerodrome at Hinaidi on the east bank of the Tigris below 
Baghdad 


Mesopotamia became part of the Mace- 
donian Empire. Had Alexander lived, 
its history might have been very different. 
As it was, after his death and the murder of 
his son, Mesopotamia came under the rule 
of the Syrian monarchy founded by 
Seleucus. The Seleucids ruled with vary- 
ing success from 311 B.c. but did not lose 
Babylonia finally until 129 B.c., when the 
province was conquered by the Parthians, 
from the mountainous country south-east 
of the Caspian Sea. Henceforward the Par- 
thian kings resided during the winterin their 
camp at Ctesiphon, and consolidated their 
power over all modern Iraq, even against 
the might of Rome. Nor were the Roman 
armies able to evict the Sassanians—a 
native Persian dynasty—who in A.D. 227 
succeeded the Parthians. The Sassanian 
kings turned the camp at Ctesiphon into a 
great city, and their domination was not 


successfully challenged until the 7th cen- 
tury, when a new and totally different 
power suddenly mustered in the deserts to 
the south and west. 

The Moslem Arab conquest of Iraq was 
rapid and complete. By a.p. 637 the 
whole country was occupied and conver- 
sion to Islam became general. After 
Mohammed’s death in a.p. 632, Caliphs 
or ‘deputies’ were set up as his successors, 
and the rivalries of various claimants re- 
sulted in the division of the Moslem world 
into ‘Sunnis’ and ‘Shi‘as’. The fourth 
Caliph (Ali, cousin and son-in-law of 
Mohammed) was murdered at Nejef in 
Iraq and for nearly a century thereafter 
the Caliphate was exercised from Damas- 
cus by the Ommayad dynasty. These 
were succeeded by the Abbasids, who 
established themselves in Iraq, and built 
Baghdad, which they made their capital. 
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The minaret, built under the Abbasid Caliphs at old Samarra, some distance outside the present 
city, 1s peculiar in having the staircase twisting round the outside 


Under them, Iraq, especially at the begin- 
ning of the gth century, attained great 
wealth and importance. In subsequent 
centuries it suffered repeated invasions and 
changes of government until the Ottoman 
Turks established their rule over this 
country in the 16th century. They main- 
tained their authority without serious in- 
terruption until the Great War, as a result 
of which Iraq became an Arab kingdom, 
at first under British mandate and since 
1932 as an independent member of the 
League of Nations. 

Iraq, south of the hills which lie midway 
between Mosul and Baghdad, is so feature- 
less, flat (Baghdad, 350 miles from the sea, 
is only 112 feet above sea-level) and ap- 
parently uninteresting that credence is 
not easily given to its great wealth of 
ancient records. Everywhere the land 
touches the sky with only palm groves 
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to break the monotony; no hills are 
visible from the ground, but the traveller 
by air will see, some 80 miles to the east, 
the Pusht-i-Kuh range on the Persian, or 
what is now officially the ‘Iranian’ border 
—though I prefer to speak of ‘Persian’, a 
word full, for Europeans, of historical and 
romantic associations which the other 
does not possess. 

In ancient times the head of the Persian 
Gulf extended much further north than it 
does today; its contraction southwards is 
due to the enormous quantity of silt 
brought down by the two rivers, a process 
which goes on at the rate of 172 feet a 
year. Today the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates join at Al Qurna, which Moslems 
look upon as the site of the Garden of 
Eden but which is, of course, compara- 
tively newly-formed land. The united 
waters become the broad river called the 


Shatt al-Arab or ‘River of the Arabs’, 
which flows past Basra to Mohammerah, 
where the Karun joins it 50 miles from the 
sea. This united stream is greater than 
the Nile in volume and reaches the width 
of a mile at Fao. 

The passenger by air to India will fly 
from Baghdad to Sharja at the southern 
end of the Persian Gulf in a single day, the 
first scheduled stop being at Basra. On 
the way down many landing grounds have 
been established by the Royal Air Force. 
Generally speaking, the flight is a pleasant 
one, but owing to the terrific heat during 
the summer months the journey can be 
very bumpy, and passengers will be for- 
tunate if they do not meet a dust-storm 
somewhere en route with clouds of dust 
rising to 10,000 feet. 

The journey from Baghdad to Basra is 
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comparatively short (278 miles on the 
direct line), and the passenger is whisked 
so rapidly over the ancient sites that un- 
less he knows where and when to look he 
may never see them. Most of the sites to 
be mentioned are not far from the direct 
route, and the pilots, being both human 
and obliging, can generally be persuaded 
to fly over places which passengers are 
anxious to see. Except for the rivers in 
their sinuous courses landmarks are few, 
and the isolated places that will be de- 
scribed flash by so quickly that little more 
than a fleeting glimpse will be obtained. 
So, fitting facts to the flight, after this very 
rapid survey of Iraq, we can return and 
take a more leisurely aerial view of the 
country. 

Long before being landed at the civil 
aerodrome of Baghdad West—Hinaidi, 
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the Air Force aerodrome, is on the east 
bank of the Tigris—passengers will catch 
the glint of the setting sun on the four 
minarets of the Kadhimain Mosque, one 
of the holiest mosques in the East. In it 
are buried two Shi‘a Imams, recognized 
and revered by the Shi‘as as successors to 
Ali, one of whom was put to death by 
Harun al-Rashid in 802. 

Those who expect to see in Baghdad a 
city of the Arabian Nights will be sadly 
disappointed. ‘The interior is little more 
than a labyrinth of alleys and passages. 
These so impeded communications during 
the Great War that the Turks, under 
German direction, drove the present New 
Street straight through from north to 
south. 

There may have been a Babylonian 
town on the site of Baghdad in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but nothing significant 
emerges from its history until the founda- 
tion of the Arab city by al-Mansur, the 
second Caliph of the Abbasid house, in 
A.D. 762. Under Harun al-Rashid (786- 
809), whose magnificence and extrava- 
gances are well known from the popular 
work A Thousand Nights and a Night, Bagh- 
dad became a great city. Its wealth was 
fabulous and it is said to have had a popu- 
lation of two millions. It was the centre 
of all Islam; at its court were welcomed 
poets, philosophers, historians and any 
great thinker who was willing to go there. 
Every kind of learning was patronized and 
many works of Syrian and Greek writers 
were translated into Arabic. The mer- 
chants traded with Arabia, Egypt, Syria 
and Persia: the excellent system of arterial 
roads (inherited from the Achaemenian 
kings and Roman emperors) and_ the 
facilities for transport by river and canal 
helped business operations. Direct inter- 
course was maintained with Constantin- 
ople and Eastern Europe, Italy, France, 
North Africa and Spain in the West as 
well as with India and China in the East. 

In the disturbances following the struggle 
for power on the death of Harun, one of 
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his successors decided to found a new city 
at Samarra, on the east bank of the Tigris 
about 75 miles north of Baghdad, where 
the palaces and public buildings soon 
eclipsed those of the former capital. The 
Caliphs returned to Baghdad in 692. 
Soon afterwards their power declined, but 
for three and a half centuries Baghdad 
managed to maintain its position as a 
trading centre and continued to possess 
vast stores of riches. It was captured by 
the Mongols under Hulagu, grandson of 
the famous Jenghiz Khan, in 1258—under 
his orders the wonderful canal system of 
the country was destroyed—and its im- 
portance as the religious centre of Islam 
faded. The Mongols maintained pos- 
session until the end of the 14th century, 
when it was taken by Tamerlane, the great 
conqueror, whose capital was at Samar- 
kand. Later, Baghdad became a bone of 
contention between the Turks and Per- 
Slans; it was occupied by the Turks in 
1534; the Persians took it in 1623, but they 
were expelled by the Turks fifteen years 
later, and the city remained in their hands 
until it was captured by the British in 
1917. 

During the summer months the refrac- 
tion of light in the dust-laden atmosphere 
of Iraq makes the sunsets truly glorious, 
but after a sticky hot night in one of the 
hotels in Baghdad passengers will appreci- 
ate the cool of the following dawn—especi- 
ally if they can catch the scent from almond 
blossoms on their way to the aerodrome. 
An early start must be made as the next 
night is to be spent at the far end of the 
Persian Gulf—nearly 1000 miles away. 

While eggs and bacon or perhaps iced 
melon slices are being served in the air, 
the aeroplane will pass over, or in sight of, 
Ctesiphon, at one time the winter capital 
of the Persian Emperors. The conspicu- 
ous ‘Arch of Chosroes’ and a fragment of 
the wall (c. A.D. 550) are visible for many 
miles and are the most notable example of 
Sassanian architecture extant. The arch 
was the roof of the divan or reception-hall 


Outside modern Baghdad, though within the limits of the old city walls, lies the tomb of Sheikh 
Omar, revered as a saint 
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and had originally two wings, but that on 
the east fell down over fifty years ago and 
the material was used for building the 
adjacent mosque and village of Salman 
Pak, the burial-place of the barber to the 
fourth Caliph. 

Imperial Airways do not allow smoking 
in any of their machines, on the ground or 
in the air, but passengers will not miss their 
after-breakfast cigarette as the ruins of 
ancient Babylon are soon in sight. ‘These 
are not very impressive from the air; a huge 
heap of bricks and rubble is all that re- 
mains of one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World—the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 
A glance at the map will show that Babylon 
occupied a strategic position at a point 
where the two great rivers are nearest to 
each other, being only some 35 miles apart. 
It was protected by the main stream of the 
Euphrates from sudden raids from the west 
and the Tigris guarded it ontheeast. ‘The 
town was the meeting-place of two avenues 
of river traffic: the Euphrates provided a 
connection with the Mediterranean and 
Egypt via Syria; the Tigris brought trade 
from Assyria; while an important overland 
route led down towards Babylon from the 
Persian plateau. 

The Germans beganexcavating the ruins 
at the end of the last century. Fora great 
number of years the bricks were used for 
building purposes; but huge masses of bricks 
are left so solidly compact in many places 
that it is almost impossible to break them 
up. Part of the sacred way to the temple, 
however, and many of the moulded figures 
of bulls and dragons which decorated the 
walls can still be seen, as well as the hall 
in which Belshazzar feasted and where, 
according to the Bible, Daniel interpreted 
the ‘Writing on the Wall’. 

We are still only half an hour’s flight 
from Baghdad, but as there is nothing of 
great interest for the next hour the pass- 
engers may lean back and doze for a while 
in the comfortable seats provided. 

It is a paradox that the discovery of the 
remains of what is, perhaps, the oldest 
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known civilization should be the most re- 
cent in date. The Sumerians, Assyrians 
and Babylonians, of whom we speak so 
confidently, lived out their national life 
before civilization had begun in Europe. 
Until quite recently all that was remem- 
bered of the civilization described in the 
Bible and by the historians Herodotus and 
Diodorus was a mixture of fact and fable. 
It was reserved for the 19th and goth 
century excavators to unearth their lost 
records and to read the secrets of their 
forgotten history. 

It is generally accepted that civilization 
first developed in the valleys of the great 
rivers of the world, on account of the large 
areas of alluvial soil available for cultiva- 
tion, the abundance of water for irrigation 
and the presence of the rivers themselves as 
a means of inter-communication. ‘Thus 
we see Egypt developing in the valley of 
the Nile and the ancient city-states in the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys. 

In Egypt the pyramids and other monu- 
ments, built of massive granite, served as 
permanent memorials of former great- 
ness: in Babylonia, where there is no stone 
or rock and where records are preserved 
in sun-dried or kiln-burnt clay, the monu- 
ments were buried under an accumulation 
of earth for centuries. For more than 
three thousand years the names of her 
ancient cities were memories; their sites 
were unknown and there was nothing to 
show the height of civilization which they 
had achieved. It is astonishing that, hav- 
ing been virtually lost for so long, their 
original condition should now be accu- 
rately known. 

The first records of ancient Babylonia 
were found by the British Resident at 
Baghdad, in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Specimens then unearthed were the 
beginning of the Babylonian Collection 
now in the British Museum. In 1854 
Taylor began to excavate at Ur, but the 
results of Layard’s excavations at Nineveh 
in Assyria claimed public attention during 
the 19th century and few then realized 
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One of the most striking buildings in Iraq is the ‘Arch of Chosroes’ at Ctesiphon, over 100 feet high. 
It is all that remains of the great vaulted hall where the Sassanian kings of the 6th century A.D. 
gave audience to their subjects 


that the original sites of Babylonian civil- 
ization had been discovered at the southern 
end of the country. The major excava- 
tions at Ur—over which our machine may 
by now be passing—were left to Hall, after 
the Great War, andsubsequently to Woolley. 

The fixing of even an approximate date 
for the Deluge may seem bold. It should 
be remembered, however, that practically 
all the events of which the Bible tells took 
place in the area included in the countries 
now known as Palestine, Syria and Iraq, 
and that this last is the only part of this 
area in which a flood of such immense 
magnitude could have occurred. So, 
when Mr (now Sir Leonard) Woolley 
sank a shaft at Ur in 1927 and, at a depth 
of 40 feet, found an unmistakeable alluvial 
deposit, 8 feet thick, and below it ashes and 
potsherds, he felt justified in fixing from 


this evidence a provisional date for the 
Flood. 

This date stands in the region of 
4000 B.c. Although the records, which 
exist, of ten mythical Sumerian kings 
who lived before the flood can hardly be 
given a date, we can fix that of the 
‘First Dynasty’ of Ur at about 3000 B.c. 
The most prominent ruin at Ur—of the 
ziggurat, which, owing to its size, has 
never been entirely lost to view—belongs 
chiefly to what is known as the “Third 
Dynasty’ (c. 2300-2170 B.c.). The origin 
of the ziggurat—there are many others; 
probably the “Tower of Babel’ was one— 
very possibly lies in the fact of the Sumer- 
ians having been originally a hill people 
who, when they came into the alluvial 
plains, built an artificial hill on which to 
place their temple. 
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Babylon was already in ruins when Alexander the Great entered, Mesopotamia, but it had been the 
capital of Babylonia for more than fifteen hundred years 


The ziggurat, of which we get such a re- 
markable view from the air, is one of the 
best preserved in Babylonia and measures 
a little more than 200 feet in length by 150 
feet in breadth; its original height can only 
be guessed. ‘The whole is a solid mass of 
brickwork, the core of crude mud bricks, 
the face covered with a skin, 8 feet thick, 
of burnt bricks set in bitumen. At regular 
intervals in the face there are weeper- 
holes for draining the interior and so pre- 
venting the inner bricks from swelling and 
bursting the outer walls. The ziggurat 
was built in four terraces, each decorated 
in a different colour, and at the top was a 
shrine. ‘Three stairways converge on the 
level of the lowest terrace, and it is prob- 
able, as Sir Leonard Woolley tells us in his 
book The Sumerians, that the top of each 
terrace was planted with trees in close 
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imitation of the wooded hills 
Sumerian homeland. 

Shortly after passing Ur we see the vast 
stretch of the Hammar Lake (notable for 
its duck-shooting), which is nothing more 
than the widespread Euphrates before it 
joins the Tigris. Then another short rest 
from sightseeing before a landing is made 
at Basra. 

In the early Middle Ages, Basra, situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Shatt al- 
Arab, was a large and flourishing city. It 
had been founded by the Caliph Omar in 
A.D. 636 and was the ‘Balsora’ from which 
Sinbad the Sailor set out on his adventur- 
ous voyage. A description written in the 
roth century says that it was 3 miles in 
circumference, possessed one of the finest 
mosques in Iraq and had a library for the 
use of students. In the next century its 
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Three dynasties of kings ruled from Ur, the traditional birthplace of Abraham, during the third 
millennium B.C., but the knowledge of them was lost until recent excavation brought their written 
records to light 


It is believed that the people of Ur came originally from the hills and that they bualt this ziggurat as 
an artificial mountain on which to place thew temple 
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The suburb of Ashar, which forms part of the port of Basra, stretches along one of the many creeks 
. which flow into the Shatt al-Arab 


prosperity began to diminish, but three 
hundred years later it was still a populous, 
if shrunken, city. It was not until the 
Great War that Basra regained its im- 
portance, as the port whereby communica- 
tion was kept up between Mesopotamia 
and India. Since then many improve- 
ments in the city have been made and 
rebuilding and paving have been in 


progress. Valuable date groves extend 
on either side of the river and there is a 
considerable export trade in dates from 
Basra. 

Passengers will now feel that they are 
really ‘out East’, and we will leave them to 
stretch their legs at the aerodrome and in 


the next article accompany them on to 
India. 


